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COVER PICTURE 


The picture on the cover of this report is a view from the air 
of the western part of Lawrenceville, the county seat of 
Lawrence county, and of the surrounding countryside. 


Three general levels or elevations are shown: bottomland, 
terraces or second bottoms, and upland. Each level has differ- 
ent kinds or types of soils. 


The straightened channel of the Embarrass river cuts across 
the upper right portion of the picture, and the winding ox- 
bows or sloughs of the old channel are still evident. 


Highways U. S. 50 and Alternate U. S. 50 run through the 
southwest portion of the picture and converge near the west 
edge of town. Near the lower right margin, Route 1 intersects 
Route 50 and runs north and south across the Embarrass. 


(Picture supplied by 


Agricultural Conservation and Stabilization Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Saw 


Lawrence county lies in south- 
eastern Illinois along the Wabash 
river, which marks the state 
boundary. Lawrenceville, the 
county seat, is 155 miles from 
Springfield and 123 miles from 
Urbana. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY SOILS 


By J. B. Fenrensacuer and R. T. Oprenn 


HIS SOIL REPORT has been prepared to help answer these questions 

-M about the soils of Lawrence county: What soils occur in the county? On 

what slopes do they occur and how seriously have they been damaged by 

erosion? How should they be managed? What crops are adapted to each soil? 

ow much will they yield? The soil map shows the extent and location of the 

arious soils of the county. The text includes descriptions of the soil types and 
discussions of their proper use, management, and crop-producing capacity. 

Lawrence county les in southeastern Illinois. It is bordered on the east 
oy the Wabash river and Indiana. The early history of Lawrence county is 
losely related to that of Vincennes, Indiana, which was one of the earliest 
vhite settlements in the Middle West. Lawrence was organized as a separate 
ounty on January 16, 1821. Later, on February 24, 1841, the western por- 
ion of Lawrence county became a part of the then newly organized Richland 
ounty. The boundaries of Lawrence county have remained unchanged since 
hat date. 

Lawrence county has a total area of about 239,000 acres. The total popu- 
ation of the county in 1950 was 20,539 and that of Lawrenceville, the county 
seat and largest town, was 6,328. Transportation facilities, including roads and 
ailroads, are well established in this area. 


Nabash river ferry at St. Francisville. Lawrence county soils have been strongly influ- 
enced by sediments brought down from the north by the Wabash and Embarrass rivers. 
tven on the upland most of the soils have developed from a silty wind-blown deposit 
salled loess which had its origin on the flood plains of these two rivers. (Fig. 1) 
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HOW TO USE THE SOIL MAP AND SOIL REPORT 


Examine the Soil Map 


The soil map of Lawrence county con- 
sists of three sheets. On the back of each 
is indicated the part of the county that 
it covers. 


Meaning of colors and symbols. General 
soil conditions are indicated by broad 
color groups on the soil map. Various 
shades of gray are used for the lght- 
colored upland soils developed from thin 
loess under grass vegetation. Shades of 
yellow, orange, and brown are used for 
the light-colored upland and terrace soils 
that developed mostly from loess under 
forest vegetation. Yellow of different 
shades is used for the westernmost belt 
of these soils, where loess is thinnest, and 
the soils are most highly weathered. 
Orange shades indicate the intermediate 
belt; and shades of brown, the first belt 
west of the Wabash river bottomlands, 
where the loess is thickest and the soils 
are the least weathered. 

Dark-colored, medium-textured up- 
land and terrace soils are shown in 
shades of blue. Sandy soils, most of 
which occur on terraces, are shown in 
two general groups, the dark-colored 
soils being indicated by shades of purple 
and the light-colored soils by shades of 
pink. Bottomland soils are shown in 
shades of green. 

Soil types are subdivided into smaller 
mapping units on the basis of slope and 
thickness of remaining surface and sub- 
surface soil. Each mapping unit is indi- 
cated by a symbol consisting of two or 
three parts: First, the soil type number; 
second, a capital letter indicating the 


slope group; and third, a dash above o 
below the slope group letter to indicat 
the thickness of remaining surface an 
subsurface soil (absence of a dash indi 
cates little or no erosion). For example 
14C is the symbol used for Ava silt loar 
(indicated by the “14”), where the slop 
is 4 to 7 percent (indicated by the “C”) 
and where there are 3 to 7 inches o 
surface and subsurface soil (indicate 
by the bar above the letter). Where | 
plus sign (+) follows the slope grow 
letter, it means that light-colored silt 
sediment, 8 to 15 inches thick, has bee: 
deposited on a normal surface soil. Th 
same color is used on the map for @ 
areas of a given soil type, regardless o 
slope or erosion symbol. The various soi 
type names, soil type numbers, and th 
meanings of the slope group letters an 
erosion symbols are given in the legen 
on each map sheet. 


Locating a farm on the map. To hel 
in finding a particular farm or tract o 
land, many cultural features such a 
roads, railroads, towns, and farmhouse 
are indicated. Section boundaries, sec 
tion numbers, township and range num 
bers, and physical features such a 
streams are also shown. If the legal de 
scription is known, a tract of land ca 
be located easily by using township an 
range and section numbers. Otherwise 
you can start with a recognized poin 
such as a town or crossroad, and if yo 
know the distance and direction of 
tract of land, you can easily find it. 


Study Your Soils 


After you have identified the mapping 
units on the farm you are interested in, 
turn to the index, page 5, to find where 


each soil type is described and where th 
use and management of each mappin 
unit is discussed. 


INDEX TO SOIL TYPE DESCRIPTIONS AND USE 
AND MANAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


90k first in the left-hand column for the symbols that match those given for your land on the colored 
ap. After finding the symbols you are interested in, continue the line across the table, noting the 
ige on which the soil type is described, the use-and-management group into which the mapping 
ut falls, and then the page where recommendations for that group are given. 


SS 


; Soil type Use and Soil type | Use and 
paceeing ll ae management Mapping descrip- management 
uni ion, ‘Grou unit (ons, Chia 
Se page Na? Page 
Mos 10 1 SGOMMRIOGA We. ee, ELS 25 1 39 
BMI oN ier oe as 10 1 39 169B, 169B, 169C...... 25 10 53 
. RE Se eS eee 10 10 53 WAS WME: cso oonacow 26 4 44 
ANC) ee 11 10 53 1:73 Aer nA cores 26 1 39 
. SC eT 3c t oe eee 12 10 53 WSBwl73 Bese 73Cen26 10 53 
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SOC 12 12 58 GEN SY WHO so he ose 26 14 61 
iC, key epee 13 10 53 VSAM SBal75 C175 Cu27, 14 61 
4D, 8-14D, 8-14E, 175C17 5D eee 27 16 65 
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meol4e 8-214F......... 13 12 58 TS4:A or ee ree eens ee 28 13 60 
08D, 8-308E, 8-308E, 1s4B Use ee ee Ae ee 28 14 61 
SOB: aie eee 13 12 58 186A, 186B, 186C, 186C 28 14 61 
eon a Sa 13 1 39 186 91 S6D see eee 28 16 65 
2. yO eS Sree 14 1 39 186D, 186E, 186E, 186E, 
=: NSS) SS ee eee 14 10 53 186roe ae 28 17 65 
Pmel4@ 14C. 14C......- 14 10 53 TS TAse SA Eee 29 13 60 
Peel 4 14D... ses 14 12 58 00 Awe emey eee eee 29 4 44 
2. ae ee ee 15 4 44 208 A208 Ae eee 29 2 42 
ON A eee 15 5 46 214B, 214B, 214C, 214C, 
», ee 16 14 61 214 Cie ee ee 30 10 53 
536, 53D, 53D.....- 16 17 65 214D, 214D, 214F, 214E 30 12 58 
. YN ee 16 5 46 OSSAS253B eee 30 16 65 
4 Se 17 6 48 253B, 253B, 253C, 253C 
4 one eS eee 18 if 49 ASD), ASSO) nocaccan Ei 17 65 
PSs 18 7 49 284 AGRA ete 31 5 46 
., SAGE ee 18 6 48 O85 A 4285 Beene 31 15 63 
BMmeESSE. S8C. ... ae. ess 18 15 63 286A, 286B, 286B, 286C, 
MOOR oe. a5. S. 19 17 65 DS6 Cigarette ee 32 15 63 
MA LOTA +. owe eee 20 5 46 DEY Ns ASIN 5 co poenebee 32 1 39 
he eee 20 8 50 288A, 288A+... 0200-0 32 8 50 
1S, Sle 20 1 39 230A, 280A- ar eer 33 15 63 
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AL T2058, 120B......>. 21 9 Bz S02 Ame ren eee 33 5 46 
VISA oe es hee 22 4 44 EUG. Vic ah Rae On toe 34 5 46 
PX) aes o a Blo pied 22 5 46 304A OA ae ae ae 34 7 49 
ISLA es omen ss 22 2 42 305A 05 Bee ene 35 15 63 
13), GY) Se re 22 11 55 306 AS. me nce eee 35 7 49 
UN At eo 23 8) 43 307 Ameren se tn eens 35 2 42 
4B, 134B, 134C, 134C, 30759307, Dee Ene: 35 11 55 
SC! 6 6 Oty RECESS ae eaeeeS 7B} AGT: 55 SOSA tee ores eae 36 o 43 
4D, 134D 9 Ok 23 12 58 308B, 308B, 308C, 308C, 
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4A MP ME BE nek acts, @) sie) 24 1 39 CEU we Seas ye bh de 37 15 63 
PROGID coi. ieee so 24 10 53 333 At ee nate 37 8 50 
La ae ere 24 1 39 LVN a 6a ger Bemc 37 8 50 
5. 5 Mee eee 25 10 53 Sed TY Nene hp dh ak Oe 38 8 50 
oie IO ie A ae 25 1 39 
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Entire soil profile is important. In study- 
ing the soil type descriptions note par- 
ticularly that soils are separated into 
types on the basis of their characteristics 
to a depth of 40 inches or more, not on 
surface character alone (Fig. 2). The 
surface layer of one type may be little or 
no different from that of another; yet 
the two types may differ widely in agri- 
cultural value because of differences in 
subsurface or subsoil. The nature of the 
subsoil is important in determining the 
drainability and water-supplying power 
of most soils, especially during critical 
periods of excess rainfall or drouth. 


Variations occur within each type. It is 
also important to understand that each 
soil type includes a range in properties, 
and that the boundaries between soil 
types are not necessarily sharp. Some- 
times types are so intermingled that it 
is impossible to show them separately on 
the soil map. Hickory loam and Ava 
silt loam, in many areas of Lawrence 
county, are two such intermingled types. 
They are shown on the map as 8-14 and 
indicated in the legend as a complex. 


Use and management recommendations. 
The different mapping units on the soil 
map have been combined into seventeen 
groups on the basis of similarities in use 
and management. Recommendations for 
using and managing each group are 
given on pages 38 to 66. 


Test yields show results of good man- 
agement. After you have studied the 
descriptions of your soil types and the 
recommended use and management of 
each mapping unit on your farm, you 
can check your present management 
program by comparing your yields with 
those obtained in tests. 

On pages 66 to 68 you will find infor- 
mation on yields obtained with a moder- 
ately high level of management under 
farm conditions in Lawrence county. 
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A soil profile of Cisne silt loam, a claypé 
soil that occurs in the western part 

Lawrence county. The white horizont 
lines show the separation between s¢ 
horizons. Horizons to a depth of | 
inches or more are important in determi 
ing soil productivity. (Fig. 


Results from the University of LIlline 
soil experiment fields that apply to Lav 
rence county are also given in Tables 
through 11 to show that still high 
yields are possible. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LAWRENCE COUNTY SOILS 


On the following pages will be found a description of each soil type 1 
Lawrence county, including general occurrence, formation, and profile chai 
acteristics. Thicknesses indicated for the surface horizons of the profiles are fc 
areas that have not been seriously eroded. Also, the acidity and fertility level 
eviven are in general for untreated soils. The types are given in numeric 
order, as they are also in Table 1, pages 7 to 9, which shows the area of eac 
type in the county. 

For use and management recommendations, turn first to the index on pag 
5. This will show the management group to which each mapping unit be 
longs, and the page on which that group is described. (It will also show th 
page where the soil type is described.) 


Cisne silt loam (2) ‘ 


Cisne silt loam is a brownish-gray up- 
land soil developed under grass vegeta- 
tion on slopes of less than 114 percent. 
A few depressional areas are included 
with this type in Lawrence county, but 
their total acreage is small. This type 
occurs in association with Huey silt loam 
(120) and Hoyleton silt loam (3) in the 
western part of Lawrence county. The 
loess from which these soils have de- 
veloped is less than 45 inches thick. 
Below the loess is weathered Illinoian 
till. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 
brownish-gray, coarse silt loam about 
10 inches thick. It is fairly low in or- 
ganic matter and tends to pack and 
crust after rains. The subsurface is a 


Hoyleton 


Hoyleton silt loam is a brownish-gray 
upland soil found on slopes ranging from 


light-gray silt loam 8 to 10 inches thicl 
Usually it has a platy structure an 
contains numerous brown iron concreé 
tions. The subsoil, which begins at 
depth of 16 to 21 inches, is a gray t 
dark-gray, heavy silty clay loam ¢ 
silty clay, mottled with brownish yelloy 
Its structural aggregates are angular an 
arranged in prismatic form. The subso 
is very slowly permeable to water. Belov 
a depth of 30 to 35 inches the materis 
contains less clay than does the subso 
and is more friable. Cisne is strongl 
acid and generally low in availabl 
phosphorus and potassium, especiall 
where little or no soil treatment has bee 
applied. (A profile of Cisne is shown 1 
Fig. 2, page 6.) 


silt loam (3) 


about 1 to 6 percent (Fig. 3). Nativ 
vegetation was grass, and parent ma 


Meanings of some technical terms. In the following pages of this report 
some technical terms have been used that may be unfamiliar to many 
readers. The terms most likely to need explanation are defined on pages 
90 and 91. We suggest a study of this list and frequent reference to it. 
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n area of Hoyleton 
It loam on gentle 
opes in the fore- 
round with Bluford 
ond Blair silt loams 
n more rolling 
reas in the _ back- 
round. (Fig. 3) 


rial was thin loess over weathered 
linoian till. Hoyleton occurs in the 
estern part of the county in association 
ith Huey silt loam (120), Cisne silt 
yam (2), and Richview silt loam (4). 


oil profile. The surface soil is a 
rownish-gray silt loam 8 to 11 inches 
hick. The subsurface is a grayish-yel- 
yw to pale-yellow silt loam, 7 to 10 
aches thick, that usually has platy 
tructure. Small reddish mottles may 
ometimes occur in the lower part of this 
orizon. The subsoil, which begins at a 
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depth of 17 to 20 inches, is a yellowish- 
eray to gray heavy silty clay loam to 
silty clay. The upper 6 to 8 inches of 
this horizon is highly mottled with yel- 
lowish red; below this are mottles of 
brown and yellowish brown. The subsoil 


has prismatic structure and is very 
slowly permeable to water. Hoyleton is 
acid in reaction, and where it has been 
farmed for many years without soil 
treatment, it is low in organic matter 
and available phosphorus and_ potas- 
sium. 


Richview silt loam (4) 


Jichview silt loam is an upland soil 
leveloped under grass vegetation. It 
ccurs on ridge tops, with slopes ranging 
rom 3 to 7 percent. This soil type is 
ound in association with Hoyleton silt 
5am (3) in the western part of the 
ounty. In this area the soils developed 
rom thin loess over weathered Illinoian 


ill. 


oil profile. The surface soil is ¢ 
rownish-gray, friable silt loam 7 to 9 
aches thick. The subsurface is a brown- 
sh-yellow to pale-yellow silt loam about 
inches thick. The upper 6 inches of the 


sa 


subsoil, beginning at a depth of about 
15 inches, is a yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam with a few, small yellowish-red 
mottles. Just below this is the heaviest 
part of the subsoil—an 8- to 10-inch- 
thick layer of heavy silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. In color it is mixed 
yellowish brown and gray, highly mot- 
tled with yellowish red. Below depths of 
30 to 35 inches the material is more 
friable and often contains some sand. If 
untreated, Richview is acid and gener- 
ally low in organie matter, available 
phosphorus, and available potassium. 
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Blair silt loam (5) 


Blair silt loam is a light-colored upland 
soil developed under forest vegetation 
from thin loess on Illinoian till. Slopes 
vary from 4 to about 12 percent. Blair is 
commonly associated with Bluford silt 
loam (13) and Ava silt loam (14). 


Soil profile. The loess from which the 
upper part of the profile was developed 
is generally less than 24 inches thick, so 
that much of the subsoil has formed 
from the underlying Ilinoian glacial till. 

The surface soil is a yellowish-gray 
silt loam 4 to 5 inches thick. The sub- 


Hickory loam (8) 


Hickory loam is a light-colored, upland 
soil developed under forest vegetation 
on slopes varying from 10 to 30 or more 
percent. It doesn’t often occur by itself 


in Lawrence county, but it does occur 


extensively in a soil complex with Ava 
silt loam (shown as 8-14 on the soil 
map), with Hosmer silt loam (8-214), 
and with Alford silt loam (8-308). In 
Lawrence county, Hickory loam usually 
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surface is a grayish-yellow silt loam, 
to 8 inches thick, with platy structure 
The subsoil, which begins at depths o 
about 10 to 13 inches, is a silty clay 
loam to clay loam with blocky structure, 
It is gray or yellowish gray mottled wit 
yellowish brown. Below a depth of 2: 
inches, the subsoil usually contains som 
sand, thus showing the influence of the 
underlying till. This soil is very slowly 
permeable to water. It is acid, very low 
in available phosphorus, and low t 
medium in available potassium. 


has had better underdrainage and is 
coarser-textured than in other countie 
farther west. The profile of Hickory is 
described below, and the soil complexes 
of which it is a part are described unde 
separate headings. 


Soil profile. Hickory loam has bee 
formed by the weathering of Lllinoia 
glacial till on slopes where practically 
all the loess deposits have been lost by 


The surface soil has been eroded from this area of Hickory loam, exposing a yellowish- 


brown clay loam mottled with gray. 


(Fig. 4) 
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osion. Areas of Hickory still in trees 
ive a brownish-gray silt loam or loam 
irface 3 or 4 inches thick. In unpro- 
ected areas this surface has been re- 
oved by erosion, leaving a yellowish- 
rown clay loam mottled with varying 
mounts of gray (Fig. 4). There is not 
uch change for several feet in depth. 
ickory is acid in reaction, low in avail- 


areas marked as 8-14 on the soil map, 
ickory loam and Ava silt loam are so 
termingled that they could not be 
hown separately on the small-scale soil 
ap. They are both light-colored, up- 
nd soils developed under forest vege- 
tion. In the complex they are found 
n slopes ranging from 5 to 30 percent. 


he numbers 8-214 on the soil map 
dicate that Hickory loam and Hosmer 
ilt loam could not be separated on the 
cale used in making the map. Both 
ickory and Hosmer are light-colored, 
pland soils developed under forest veg- 
tation. In the 8-214 complex they occur 
n slopes ranging from 7 to 30 percent. 
sually Hosmer occupies the upper one- 


he numbers 8-308 on the soil map in- 
ieate that Hickory loam and Alford 
4lt loam are too intermingled to be 
hown separately on a small-scale map. 
oth are light-colored, upland soils de- 
eloped under forest vegetation. In the 
omplex they occur on slopes ranging 
rom 7 to 30 percent, with Alford usually 


ynoose silt loam is a light-colored, 
pland soil that developed under forest 
egetation from thin loess over leached 
Ilinoian till. It occurs on slopes of less 
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able phosphorus, and low to medium in 
available potassium. 

A few areas of Hickory loam in Law- 
rence county include small outcrops of 
shale or sandstone bedrock. These areas, 
for the most part, are near the breaks 
from upland into the Wabash and 
Embarrass river terraces or bottomlands. 


Hickory loam-Ava silt loam, complex (8-14) 


Usually Ava occupies the upper one- 
fourth (in some areas the upper half) of 
a slope, and Hickory the lower portion. 
These two soil types were mapped 
separately in some areas in Lawrence 
county and are described separately. See 
page 12 for a description of Hickory 
and page 14 for a description of Ava. 


Hickory loam-Hosmer silt loam, complex (8-214) 


third or one-half of a slope, and Hick- 
ory, the remaining portion. In some 
areas Hosmer may occupy as ‘much as 
two-thirds of a steep slope. 

These two soil types were mapped 
separately in some areas in Lawrence 
county and are described separately. 
See page 12 for a description of Hickory 
and page 30 for a description of Hosmer. 


Hickory loam-Alford silt loam, complex (8-308) 


occupying the upper half to three- 
fourths of a slope and Hickory ocecupy- 
ing the remaining portion. 

These two soil types were mapped 
separately in some areas In Lawrence 
county and are described separately. A 
description of Hickory is on page 12 and 
a description of Alford on page 36. 


Wynoose silt loam (12) 


than 114 percent. In many respects it is 
similar to Cisne silt- loam (2). The sur- 
face soil of Wynoose, however, is thinner 
and somewhat lighter-colored, since it 
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developed under forest vegetation, 
whereas Cisne developed under grass. 
Wynoose is associated with Bluford silt 
loam (13) and Ava silt loam (14). 


Soil profile. The surface is a gray to 
light brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. Numerous brown, rounded, 
iron concretions, often called “buck- 
shot,” are present in this layer as well as 
in the rest of the profile. The subsurface 
is a light-gray to nearly white silt loam 
with platy structure. This layer is 10 to 
12 inches thick. The subsoil is a compact 


[April 


silty clay with prismatic structure. Ordi. 
narily it extends from depths of abow 
18 inches to 35 or 40 inches. In color if 
is gray mottled with pale yellow ane 
yellowish brown. It is very slowly per- 
meable to water. Below the subsoil the 
material usually becomes more friable. 

Wynoose is strongly acid, very low 
in available phosphorus, and low in 
available potassium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Wynoose silt loam are 
given in Table 15, page 81. 


Bluford silt loam (13) 


Bluford silt loam is a light-colored soil 
developed under forest cover. It is simi- 
lar in many respects to Hoyleton silt 
loam (3). But since Bluford developed 
under forest while Hoyleton developed 
under grass, the surface of the former is 
thinner and somewhat lighter in color. 
Bluford occurs on slopes of 1 to 4 per- 
cent on upland areas and was formed 
from thin loess over weathered Illinoian 
till. It is associated with Wynoose silt 
loam (12), Blair silt loam (5), and Ava 
silt loam (14). 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 


yellowish-gray to brownish-gray silt 
loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
is a yellowish-gray to pale-yellow silt 
loam with platy structure. The subsoil, 
beginning at depths of about 16 to 19 
inches, is a yellowish-gray silty clay 
loam to silty clay, mottled with gray 
and yellowish brown. Below a depth of 
35 inches the material usually is more 
friable and frequently contains some 
sand. The subsoil has prismatic strues 
ture and is very slowly permeable to 
water. Bluford is strongly acid, very 
low in available phosphorus, and low 
in available potassium. : 


; 
Ava silt loam (14) 


Ava silt loam is a light-colored upland 
soil formed from thin loess over leached 
Tllinoian till. It is similar in many re- 
spects to Richview silt loam (4), but 
differs chiefly in having a thinner and 
somewhat lighter-colored surface soil. 
This is due to the fact that Ava de- 
veloped under forest vegetation, while 
Richview developed under grass. Ava 
occurs on slopes ranging from 2 to 12 
percent (Fig. 5), and is associated with 
Bluford silt loam (13) and Hickory 
loam (8). 


; 
Besides being shown by itself on the 


Lawrence county soil map, Ava is also 
indicated as a member of the Hickory- 
Ava soil complex in the areas eee 
8-14 (page 13). 


Soil profile. The surface is a a 
grayish-yellow to brownish-gray silt 
loam, 5 to 7 inches thick, and the sub- 
surface is a brownish-yellow silt loam, 
The subsoil begins at depths of 14 to 17 
inches. The upper 6 to 8 inches is yels 
lowish brown. Then there is a transi- 
tional zone, 3 or 4 inches thick, in which 
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>ermanent pasture on some of the more sloping areas of Ava silt loam. 


le structural aggregates are thickly 
oated with gray silty material. The 
pwer part of the subsoil is yellowish 
rown, highly mottled with gray and 
ale:yellow. The subsoil is a very slowly 
ermeable silty clay loam with nutlike 
ructure. Below the subsoil the material 
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(Fig. 5) 


is frequently somewhat sandy or is a silt 
loam. Ava is acid, very low in available 
phosphorus, and about medium in avail- 
able potassium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Ava silt loam are given 
in Table 15, page 81. 


Herrick silt loam (46) 


errick silt loam is a dark-colored soil 
eveloped under grass vegetation on 
lopes of less than 114 percent. In Law- 
ence county it occurs on the high, loess- 
overed terrace in the Pinkstaff area 
page 82) in association with Virden 
ilty clay loam (50) and Breese silt 
oam (170). 

oil profile. The surface soil is a brown 
9 grayish-brown silt loam 9 to 12 inches 


hick. The subsurface is a brownish-gray 
0 grayish-brown silt loam and extends 


to depths of 15 or 18 inches. The sub- 
soil, immediately below the subsurface, 
is a dark-gray silty clay loam mottled 
with light gray and yellow. It has 
blocky structure and is moderately 
slowly permeable to water but can be 
tile-drained. Herrick is slightly to me- 
dium acid in reaction in the upper part 
of the profile and becomes calcareous 
below a depth of 50 inches. It is medium 
to low in available phosphorus and 
about medium in available potassium. 


Virden silty clay loam (50) 


irden silty clay loam is a dark-colored 
soil developed from loess under grass 
egetation and poor natural drainage. 
¢ occurs on nearly level to slightly de- 
pressional areas on slopes of less than 4% 
percent, and in Lawrence county is 
ound on the high, loess-covered terrace 
n the Pinkstaff area (page 82) as well 
as on the upland. Some areas of this 


soil type have received several inches 
of light-colored silty sediments from 
higher land. These areas are indicated 
on the soil map by a plus sign (+) after 
the slope-group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface horizon is a 
very dark-brown to black silty clay 
loam that extends to a depth of 10 to 14 
inches. The subsurface is a grayish- 
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brown silty clay loam. Beginning at 
depths of 18 to 20 inches, the subsoil is 
a dark-gray silty clay loam mottled with 
yellowish brown. The subsoil has blocky 
structure and is moderately slowly per- 
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meable to water, but can be tile-drained. 
Virden is slightly acid to neutral in 
reaction, low to medium in available 
phosphorus, and medium to high in 
available potassium. 


Bloomfield fine sand (53) 


In Lawrence county, Bloomfield fine 
sand occurs on both upland and terrace 
positions. Slopes vary from 1 to about 
12 percent. It has developed under the 
influence of hardwood forest from wind- 
deposited or wind-reworked sandy par- 
ent material. Some areas included with 
this soil type are predominantly medium 
sand instead of fine sand, and in a few 
places, the surface horizon is somewhat 
thicker and slightly darker than is nor- 
mal for this soil type. 


Soil profile. The surface is normally a 


yellowish-brown fine sand to loamy fine 
sand 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsurface 
is a brownish-yellow fine sand. There is 
very little clay accumulation in the sub- 
soil. However, beginning at depths of 
about 45 to 50 inches, there are reddish- 
brown bands representing accumulations 
of iron and slight amounts of clay. Be- 
low a depth of 8 feet the material often 
is calcareous. Bloomfield is medium to 
slightly acid, about medium in available 
phosphorus, and generally low in avail- 
able potassium. | 


Beaucoup silty clay loam, bottom (70) 


Beaucoup silty clay loam is a moder- 
ately dark-colored bottomland © soil 


found on the flood plains of the Em- 
barrass and Wabash rivers (Fig. 6). It 
has developed under poor to very poor 
drainage conditions. Beaucoup is fre- 
quently associated with Darwin clay 
(71) and Petrolia silty clay loam (288). 


quately drained and fertilized. 


Extremely wet areas of this soil type are 
indicated by swamp symbols on the soil 
map. Some areas have had several 
inches of light-colored, silty sediment 
washed onto them from surrounding 
higher land. These areas are indicated 
on the soil map by a plus sign (+) 
after the slope-group letter. 


Alfalfa and corn do well on Beaucoup silty clay loam, bottom, after it has been ade- 


(Fig. 6) 
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| profile. The surface soil, which is 
o 12 inches thick, is a grayish-brown 
brownish-gray silty clay loam with 
ne blocky structure. Below the surface 
p material is a gray to dark-gray silty 
y loam mottled with yellowish brown. 


It has some blocky structural develop- 
ment and is slowly permeable to water. 
Beaucoup is slightly acid to neutral in 
reaction, medium in available phos- 
phorus, and medium to high in available 
potassium. 


; Darwin clay, bottom (71) 


Arwin clay, bottom, occurs extensively 
the Embarrass and Wabash river 
iod plains. It is also found in some of 
P bottomlands in association with such 
Is as Bonpas silty clay loam (126) 
id Patton silty clay loam (142), which 
ur on terraces formed by slack-water 
posits. Darwin has developed under 
ry poor natural drainage. Extremely 
t areas of this soil type are indicated 
swamp symbols on the soil map. Also 
e areas, indicated by a plus sign 
er the slope-group letter on the soil 
Ap, have received several inches of 
ht-colored silty sediments from sur- 
nding higher land. 


il profile. The surface soil is a plastic 
ay to silty clay, 10 to 15 inches thick. 


1aron loam occupies the small bottom in left part of picture. 


the 25-percent slope at right. 


It is grayish brown, often tinged with 
olive. This olive tinge becomes more 
pronounced in the subsurface material, 
which has less organic matter than the 
surface. Throughout the profile the tex- 
ture is a silty clay or clay, with some 
eravel occurring below depths of 35 or 
40 inches in a few areas. Some angular 
blocky structural development is evident 
throughout the upper 30 inches of the 
profile. 

This soil type is very slowly perme- 
able to water, slightly acid to neutral in 
reaction, and about medium in_ both 
available phosphorus and available po- 
tassium. Some chemical and_ physical 
data for a soil profile of Darwin clay, 
bottom, are given in Table 18, page 86. 


Hickory loam (8) occurs 
(Fig. 7) 
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Sharon loam, bottom (72) 


Sharon loam is a light-colored soil de- 
veloped from silty sediments in small 
bottoms (Fig. 7). It has a thicker sur- 
face soil and is better drained than 
either Belknap silt loam (382) or Bonnie 
silt loam (108), two soils with which it 
is commonly associated. 


Soil profile. The surface is a brownish- 
gray to light-brown silt loam or loam, 


usually more than 24 inches thick. Below 
the surface layer the soil may be pale 
brown, but usually some gray mottles 
are present, especially below 35 inches 
In texture it is a silt loam with some 
sand present. This soil, where untreated 
is medium acid, low in available phos 
phorus, and medium to low in available 
potassium. 


Drury silt loam (75) 


Drury silt loam is a light-colored terrace 
soil found in colluvial positions where it 
has received “wash” from adjacent 
bluffs. It occurs on slopes ranging from 
1 to 4 percent and probably was for- 
ested. However, some areas included 
with this type in Lawrence county are 
rather dark-colored and show the influ- 
ence of grass vegetation. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a friable, 


Wabash silty clay, bottom (83) 


Wabash silty clay is a dark-colored 
bottomland soil found in sloughs and 
old, partially filled channels in the flood 
plains of the Embarrass and Wabash 
rivers. It has been formed from fine- 
textured sediments deposited by slack 
water and from large accumulations of 
organic matter. Swampy areas of this 
soil type are indicated on the soil map 
by swamp symbols. Also, some areas 
have received a few inches of light- 
colored silty sediments from higher land 
and are indicated on the soil map by a 
plus sign (+) after the slope-group 
letter. 


Hagener loamy sand (88) 


Hagener loamy sand is a moderately 
dark-colored terrace soil developed under 
grass vegetation on slopes ranging from 
1 to 7 percent. 


brownish-gray to dark yellowish-brown 
silt loam 8 to 10 inches thick. The sub- 
surface is light yellowish-brown silt 
loam. No true subsoil has developed in 
this soil because of its youthfulness, but 
below depths of 18 to 22 inches the colot 
becomes brownish yellow. The ‘texture 
remains a silt loam. Drury is neutral té 
shghtly acid in reaction, medium in 
available phosphorus, and about me 
dium in available potassium. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a blae 
plastic silty clay or clay about 15 inch 
thick. Below this horizon the materi 
is a dark-gray silty clay or clay. Fai 
mottles of pale orange and rusty bro 
occur below a depth of 24 inches. Son 
gravel is present below depths of 30 
35 inches in some areas in Lawren 
county. This soil has some blocky stru 
ture. It is slowly permeable to wat 
and has slow underdrainage. Wabash i 
slightly acid to neutral in reactio 
medium to high in available phosphoru 
and high in available potassium. 


Some areas included with this soil 
type in Lawrence county have a sandy 
loam surface instead of the normal 
loamy sand. Also, some areas have more 


956] 
ay accumulation beneath the subsur- 
ce and therefore have slightly greater 


ater-holding capacity than is normal 
r Hagener. 


pil profile. The surface is a brown 
amy sand 14 to 22 inches thick. The 
ibsurface is also a loamy sand, but is 
ot so dark as the surface. It extends to 
epths of 25 to 30 inches. No true sub- 
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soil has developed in this type, there 
being very little clay accumulation 
beneath the subsurface. For several feet 
below the subsurface the material is 
loose brownish-yellow sand. Hagener is 
moderately acid, and low in available 
phosphorus and available potassium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Hagener loamy sand are 
given in Table 16, page 83. 


Perks sand, bottom (92) 


erks sand is a light-colored bottomland 
il made up of recently deposited ma- 
rial. A few areas occur in the Em- 
arrass river bottom, but most of it is 
bund along the Wabash river. It occurs 
slopes ranging from 1% to 4 percent. 


pil profile. Perks sand has been de- 
osited so recently that no soil develop- 
kent has yet taken place. It is a 
ellowish-brown to yellowish-gray sand 
Mixed with a small amount of fine silty 
iaterial. Some recently deposited river 
avel-is included with Perks sand on 


r 


the soil map of Lawrence county 
(Fig. 8). The major area of gravel is 
about 5 miles south of Russellville next 
to the Wabash river, where the levee 
broke during the flood of 1950. Both 
Perks sand and the gravel included with 
this soil type are caleareous. The grav- 
elly areas are generally not suited for 
farming; and the sand areas are usually 
too drouthy for good crop production 
even though they are fairly high in 
available phosphorus and available po- 
tassium. 


the flood of 1950 left this thick bed of sand and gravel near a broken levee on the 


Nabash river. Such deposits are included with Perks sand on the soil map. 


(Fig. 8) 
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Sawmill silty clay loam, bottom (107) 


Sawmill silty clay loam is a dark- 
colored soil found on the flood plains of 
the Embarrass and Wabash rivers and 
in old channels or sloughs that traverse 
the terrace area east of Lawrenceville. 
Some areas in Lawrence county have 
received a few inches of light-colored 
silty sediments from higher land. This 
condition is indicated on the soil map by 
a plus sign (+) after the slope-group 
letter. Sawmill has developed under poor 
natural drainage. 


Soil profile. The surface is a black silty 
clay loam about 15 inches thick. Below 


Bonnie silt loam, 


Bonnie silt loam is a gray bottomland 
soil which occurs on the flood plains of 
small streams in Lawrence county. It 
has a thinner surface soil and poorer 
natural drainage than Belknap silt loam 
(382) and Sharon silt loam (72), two 
soils with which it is associated. 


Soil profile. The surface varies from 
about 2 to 8 inches in thickness and is 
a brownish-gray to dark-gray silt loam. 


this layer the material becomes mor 
gray in color, with rusty, brownish mot 
tles often occurring below a depth of 2 
inches. The material is usually a silt 
clay loam throughout the profile 
although in a few areas in Lawrene 
county some gravel is present below 3f 
inches. This soil has some blocky strueé 
ture. Although it is moderately slowh 
permeable to water, it can be drainet 
with tile. It is slightly acid to neutra 
in reaction, medium to high in avail 
able phosphorus, and high in available 
potassium. 


bottom (108) 


Beneath this horizon the material be 
comes quite gray —in some cases nearly 
white —in color. It is a silt loam witl 
silty clay or clay layers occurring beloy 
depths of 60 to 80 inches. The gray silt 
layer below the surface is very dense 
nearly structureless, and only slowl 
permeable to water. Bonnie, where un 
treated, is medium to strongly acid, loy 
in available phosphorus, and low t 
medium in available potassium. 


Racoon silt loam (109) 


Racoon silt loam is a light-colored ter- 
race soil found on colluvial slopes of less 
than 2-percent gradient. Most areas of 
this soil type have received “wash” from 
adjacent, steep, upland soils such as 
Hickory loam (8) or Ava silt loam (14). 
The terrace areas on which Racoon oc- 
curs are frequently low-lying and grade 
very gradually into bottomland soils 
such as Bonnie silt loam (108) and Bel- 
knap silt loam (382). Racoon has formed 
under forest vegetation and poor to very 
poor natural drainage. ; 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a gray to 


, 
light brownish-gray silt loam 6 to § 
inches thick. The subsurface is a light 
gray silt loam that has platy structure 
and is 17 to 22 inches thick. The subsoil 
beginning at depths of about 24 to 3f 
inches, is gray, mottled with yellowish 
brown. Although variable in texture, i 
is usually a silty clay loam or silty clay 
with some prismatic structure. Beloy 
depths of 40 to 45 inches the materia 
often becomes more friable. Ra 
strongly acid, very low in availabl 
phosphorus, and low in available po 
tassium. ; 
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hitson silt loam is a light-colored soil 
und on nearly level areas (slopes of 
ss than 1 percent) on the high loess- 
overed terrace in the Pinkstaff area. 
ative vegetation was forest. Whitson 
s associated with Iona (307) and Alford 
308) silt loams but has developed under 
oorer natural drainage than either of 
hese two soils. 


oil profile. The surface is a gray to 
ght brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 
ches thick. The subsurface, which is 
0 to 12 inches thick, is a light-gray 


uey silt loam is a light-colored upland 
oil. It is usually associated with Cisne 
nd Hoyleton silt loams (Soil Types 2 
nd 3), but is also sometimes found in 
ssociation with Wynoose (12) and Blu- 
ord (13) silt loams. Individual areas of 
his soil type are usually small and are 
nown locally as “slick spots,” “scald 
Movs, “scalds,’ “hardpans,” “deer 
icks,” or “buffalo wallows.” Most areas 
f Huey silt loam in Lawrence county 
ere formed under the influence of 
rairie grass and probably weeds. How- 
ver, some developed under forest 
egetation. A number of areas are de- 
ressional while others have slopes rang- 
ig up to 3 or 4 percent. The more 
loping areas are usually along or near 
he “head” of shallow drainageways. 
any areas were included with adjacent 
oil types on the map because they were 
oo small to be shown. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a gray to 
ight-gray silt loam 4 to 6 inches thick. 
he subsurface is a very light-gray or 
eatly white silt loam with platy struc- 
ure. It may be very thin or as much as 
; to 10 inches thick. Small black or 
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Whitson silt loam (116) 


silt loam with platy structure. Beginning 
at depths of 16 to 18 inches, the subsoil 
is a yellowish-gray silty clay loam 
mottled with light gray and yellowish 
brown. It usually has angular blocky 
structure. Calcareous loess oceurs below 
depths of 35 to 45 inches. 

Whitson is medium to slightly acid in 
reaction, low in available phosphorus, 
and about medium in available potas- 
sium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Whitson silt loam are 
given in Table 13, page 79. 


Huey silt loam (120) 


brown iron-manganese concretions are 
present in both the surface and subsur- 
face. In uneroded areas of Huey in 
Lawrence county, the depth to subsoil 
varies from 7 to 14 inches. The subsoil 
is a compact silty clay loam to clay with 
prismatic structure. Usually it is a dull 
gray, mottled with brown and yellowish 
brown, but in a few areas the color is a 
rather uniform light brown or ‘“‘choco- 
late” brown. Limestone concretions are 
common. The subsoil is nearly impervi- 
ous to water. When wet, it is very sticky 
and easily puddled; when dry, it is very 
hard. 

The unfavorable physical nature of 
the subsoil is due largely to an accumu- 
lation of alkali salts, mainly of sodium. 
During periods of drouth a white pow- 
dery coating of these alkali salts on the 
soil particles can often be seen, espe- 
cially where the subsoil has been exposed 
by erosion. 

The surface of Huey is usually acid, 
low in available phosphorus and avail- 
able potassium, and also low in organic- 
matter content. The reaction of the sub- 
soil, however, is usually alkaline because 
of excess sodium salts. 
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Selma loam (125) 


Selma loam is a dark-colored terrace soil 
developed from mixed alluvial sediments 
under prairie and swamp-grass vegeta- 
tion. It occurs on slopes of less than 11% 
percent in association with Cowling fine 
sandy loam (174) and various other ter- 
race soils. 

A few areas of this type in Lawrence 
county are depressional and very wet. 
This condition has been indicated on the 
soil map by swamp symbols. Other areas 
have received several inches of light- 
colored sediments from higher land. This 
condition is indicated on the soil map by 


a plus sign (+) after the slope-group 
letter. 


Soil profile. The surface is a black to 
dark grayish-brown heavy loam of 
sandy clay loam about 15 inches thick. 
The subsurface is a grayish-brown to 
very dark-gray loam or clay loam about 
8 inches thick, and the subsoil is a gray 
clay loam mottled with yellowish brown, 
Below 35 or 40 inches a grayish sandy 
loam or sand occurs. Selma is slightly 
acid to neutral in reaction, low to me- 
dium in available phosphorus, and me= 
dium to high in available potassium. 


Bonpas silty clay loam (126) 


Bonpas silty clay loam is a dark-colored 
terrace soil derived from fine-textured 
sediments on nearly level areas. It has 
developed under prairie and swamp- 
grass vegetation and is associated with 
Patton silty clay loam (142) and Ma- 
rissa silt loam (176). Very wet areas of 
this soil type are indicated on the soil 
map by swamp symbols. Areas that have 
received light-colored sediments from 
higher land are indicated on the soil map 
by a plus sign (+) after the slope- 
group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a black to 
dark grayish-brown silty clay loam 12 


to 14 inches thick. The subsurface is a 
dark grayish-brown silty clay loam 
about 6 or 8 inches thick. The subsoil, 
which begins at depths of about 18 to 
22 inches, is a dark-gray silty clay loam 
mottled with pale yellow and yellowish 
brown. Ordinarily the material remains 
a silty clay loam for several feet below 
a depth of 40 inches. Bonpas has well+ 
developed blocky structure. Although it 
is moderately slowly permeable to water, 
it can be drained with tile. It is slightly 
acid to neutral in reaction, about med= 
ium in available phosphorus, and high 
in available potassium. 


, 


Starks silt loam (132) 


Starks silt loam is associated with Cam- 
den silt loam (134) and Sexton silt loam 
(208). It*is a light-colored terrace soil 
found on slopes varying between 14% and 
4 percent. It has developed under forest 
vegetation from silty, water-deposited 
sediments. A few areas in Lawrence 
county have received light-colored silty 
sediments from higher land and thus 
seem to have thicker surface soils than 
normal. These areas are indicated on 


the soil map by a plus sign (+) after 
the slope-group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a yel+ 
lowish-gray to light brownish-gray silt 
loam 5 to 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
is a yellowish-gray silt loam, often hav- 
ing platy structure. The subsoil, which 
begins at depths of 16 to 18 inches, is a 
gray to yellowish-gray silty clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown. It has 
blocky structure and can be tile-drained, 


enerally, sand occurs below 40 inches 
t in some places a silty clay loam layer 
tends several feet below 40 inches. 


amden silt loam is a_ light-colored, 
ell-drained terrace soil developed from 
Ity sediments under forest vegetation. 
occurs on slopes ranging from 1 to 12 
recent, and is associated with Starks 
32) and Sexton (208) silt loams. 


il profile. The surface is a yellowish- 
ay to brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 
ches thick. The subsurface is a yellow- 
h-gray silt loam. The subsoil begins at 


atton silty clay loam is a moderately 
rk-colored terrace soil developed un- 
r mixed forest and swamp-grass vege- 
tion from  fine-textured sediments. 
opes are less than 1 percent. Patton 

associated with Bonpas silty clay 
am (126), Marissa silt loam (176), 
d McGary silt loam (173). Some areas 

Lawrence county have received 
veral inches of light-colored silty sedi- 
ents and these areas are indicated on 
e soil map by a plus sign (+) after 
e slope-group letter. 


il profile. The surface horizon is a 


roctor silt loam is a well-drained, dark- 
lored terrace soil developed from 
edium-textured sediments. Native veg- 
sation was grass. Proctor occurs on 
opes of less than 1 percent, in assocla- 
on with Carmi loam (285), Carmi 
ndy. loam (286), and Omaha loam 
289). Some areas of Proctor are slightly 
epressional, but because of a gravelly 
ibstratum, drainage is not a problem. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a brown 
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Starks is medium to strongly acid, 
low in available phosphorus, and medium 
in available potassium. 


Camden silt loam (134) 


depths of 14 to 16 inches and is a brown- 
ish-yellow silty clay loam with rounded 
nutlike structure. Sandy material usu- 
ally oecurs below 40 inches, although in 
some areas in Lawrence county the 
depth to sandy material is more than 
60 inches. Camden is medium to slightly 
acid, low in available phosphorus, and 
about medium in available potassium. 
On page 83 are some chemical and 
physical data for a profile of Camden. 


Patton silty clay loam (142) 


grayish-brown to brownish-gray silty 
clay loam 8 to 12 inches thick. The sub- 
surface is a dark-gray to olive-gray silty 
clay loam. The subsoil, beginning at 
depths of about 18 or 20 inches, is a 
gray or light olive-gray silty clay loam 
mottled with yellowish-brown. The silty 
clay loam material usually extends down 
for several feet below a depth of 40 
inches. Patton has blocky structure. 
Although it is moderately slowly per- 
meable to water, it can be drained with 
tile. It is slightly acid to neutral in re- 
action, medium in available phosphorus, 
and high in available potassium. 


Proctor silt loam (148) 


to dark-brown silt loam 10 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsurface is a brown to 
light-brown silt loam, and the subsoil, 
beginning at depths of 16 to 18 inches, 
is a yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
with a small amount of sand or small 
eravel mixed with it. Gravel commonly 
is found below a depth of 40 inches. 

Proctor is medium to slightly acid, 
low to medium in available phosphorus, 
and high in available potassium. 
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A gravel pit in an 
area of Stockland 
loam. Considerable 
commercial use is 
made of the gravel 
underlying Stock- 
land and associated 
soils. (Fig. 9) 


Stockland loam (155) 


Stockland loam is a moderately dark- 
colored terrace soil developed from mixed 
alluvial sediments under a grass vege- 
tation. It occurs in association with 
Carmi loam (285) and Carmi sandy 
loam (286). Stockland may be found on 
slopes varying from 1 to 12 percent, but 
usually it is found on the steeper slopes 
where the terraces break into bottom- 
land. 


Soil profile. Profile development in this 


soil has been slight. The surface is a 
dark-brown to brown loamy gravel or 
gravelly loam 3 to 8 inches thick. With 
depth the color becomes lighter and the 
material becomes more gravelly (Fig. 9). 
Many areas have been eroded severely 
and are now quite gravelly on the sur- 
face. Stockland is drouthy, and because 
of the gravel, it is often difficult to farm 
It is slightly acid in reaction, medium te 
high in available phosphorus, and high 
in available potassium. 


Stoy silt loam (164) 


Stoy silt loam occurs in association with 
Hosmer silt loam (214) and Weir silt 
loam (165). It is a light-colored, loess- 
derived, upland soil formed under the 
influence of forest vegetation on slopes 
varying from 1% to 4 percent. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a light 
brownish-gray to yellowish-gray silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsur- 
face is a yellowish-gray silt loam with 


platy structure. The subsoil begins at 
about 16 to 18 inches. It is a yellowish- 
gray silty clay loam mottled throughout 
with gray and yellowish brown, and is 
moderately compact and plastic. It hag 
some blocky as well as prismatic strue- 
ture and is slowly permeable to water. 

Stoy is medium acid in reaction, low 
in available phosphorus, and medium in 
available potassium. 


Weir silt loam (165) 


Weir silt loam is a light-colored, upland 
soil developed under forest vegetation 
from loess, on slopes of less than 1% 
percent. It is associated with Hosmer 
(214) and Stoy (164) silt loams but has 


developed under poorer natural drainage 
conditions than either of these two soils, 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a light 
brownish-gray to gray silt loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. The subsurface is a light- 
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ay silt loam with platy structure, and 
e subsoil is a gray silty clay loam 
ottled with pale yellow and “rusty” 
rown. The subsoil ordinarily begins at 
depth of about 18 inches and extends 

about 35 inches. It has prismatic 
trructure and is very slowly permeable to 
ater. 


ukin silt loam is a gently sloping 
il (slopes range from 1% to 4 per- 
nt) developed from thin loess and col- 
vial “wash” from nearby higher land. 
“occurs on upland and on colluvial 
rraces, usually in positions where it 
ceives sediment eroded from higher 
md. It has been formed under grass or 
ixed grass and forest vegetation. It is 
sociated with Chauncey (287), Blu- 
rd (13), and Ava (14) silt loams. 


il profile. The surface is a brownish- 


lora silt loam is a light-colored terrace 
il developed from loess under forest 
egetation on terraces of Illinoian age. 
occurs on slopes of less than 11% per- 
ent in association with Freeburg silt 
am (169). Except for its terrace posi- 
on, it is similar in many respects to 
ynoose silt loam (12), which occurs 
n upland flats. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a gray 
ilt loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
rface is a light-gray silt loam with 


reeburg silt loam is a light-colored ter- 
ace soil developed from loess under 
rest vegetation. Slopes range from 1 to 
percent. Freeburg is associated with 
lora silt loam (168). The major areas 
f these two soils in Lawrence county 
re in the vicinity of Sumner. Except for 
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Weir is medium to strongly acid in 
reaction, low in available phosphorus, 
and low to medium in available po- 
tassium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Weir silt loam are given 
in Table 14, page 80. 


Lukin silt loam (167) 


gray silt loam 9 to 12 inches thick. The 
subsurface is a yellowish-gray or pale- 
yellow silt loam about 15 inches thick. 
The subsoil, which begins at depths of 
24 to 28 inches, is a yellowish-gray to 
gray silty clay loam in the upper part 
and silty clay or heavy silty clay loam 
in the lower part. It is mottled through- 
out with yellowish brown. 

Lukin is acid, low in available phos- 
phorus, and about medium in available 
potassium. 


Flora silt loam (168) 


platy structure. Beginning at depths of 
about 18 to 21 inches, the subsoil is a 
gray to dark-gray heavy silty clay loam 
or silty clay mottled with yellowish 
brown. It has prismatic structure and is 
compact, plastic, and very slowly per- 
meable to water. At depths of 35 or 40 
inches a highly weathered, pebbly clay 
commonly occurs, which may sometimes 
be water-reworked Illinoian till. 

Flora is acid, low in available phos- 
phorus, and low in available potassium. 


Freeburg silt loam (169) 


its terrace position, this soil is similar in 
many respects to Bluford silt loam (18) 
which occurs on the surrounding upland. 


Soil profile. The surface is a yellowish- 
gray to brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. The subsurface is a yellow- 
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ish-gray silt loam with platy structure. 
The subsoil, which begins at depths of 
about 16 to 18 inches, is a yellowish- 
eray, heavy silty clay loam mottled with 
eray and yellowish brown. This mottling 
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is less distinct in the more sloping areas 
than in the nearly level areas. 

Freeburg is acid in reaction and low 
in both available phosphorus and avail- 
able potassium. 


Breese silt loam (170) 


Breese silt loam is a moderately dark- 
colored soil developed from loess on 
slopes ranging between 1% and 3 per- 
cent. While this soil was forested at the 
time of settlement, the tree growth had 
not been there long enough to entirely 
change soil features left by an earlier 
grass vegetation. Breese silt loam is in- 
termediate in character between Herrick 
silt loam (46) and Whitson silt loam 
(116). 

In Lawrence county, Breese silt loam 
occurs on high loess-covered terraces as 
well as on upland. Its most extensive 
occurrence on terrace positions is in the 
vicinity of Pinkstaff. Some of the B 
(1144 to 4 percent) slope areas included 
with this soil type in Lawrence county 


have developed under better natural 
drainage conditions than is normal for 
Breese. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 
brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsurface is a gray silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. Beginning at 
depths of 16 to 19 inches, the subsoil is a 
dark-gray silty clay loam, mottled with 
yellowish brown. Many dark organi¢ 
coatings are present on the blocky strue- 
tural aggregates of the subsoil. Breese 
is slightly to medium acid in reaction 
and often becomes caleareous below a 
depth of 50 inches. It is low in available 
phosphorus and about medium in avail- 
able potassium. 


McGary silt loam (173) 


McGary silt loam is a light-colored ter- 
race soil developed from fine-textured 
sediments under forest vegetation. Slopes 
range from 14 to 7 percent. McGary is 
associated with Marissa silt loam (176), 
Patton silty clay loam (142), and Bon- 
pas silty clay loam (126). 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a yellow- 
ish-gray to brownish-gray silt loam 4 to 
6 inches thick. The subsurface is a light- 
gray to pale yellowish-gray silt loam 
with platy structure. The subsoil, which 
begins at depths of 10 to 15 inches, is a 


compact, plastic, heavy silty clay loam 
or silty clay. In color it is gray to olive- 
gray mixed with some yellowish brown. 
The subsoil has blocky structure and ig 
very slowly permeable to water. On the 
steeper slopes the subsoil is usually more 
yellowish brown and somewhat better 
drained than on the more level areas. : 

McGary is low in available phos- 
phorus and medium to high in available 
potassium. The surface and subsurface 
are medium acid in reaction whereas 
carbonates are usually present in the 
subsoil below depths of 24 to 30 inches, 


Cowling fine sandy loam (174) 


Aes : : 
Cowling fine sandy loam is a hight- 
colored terrace soil developed from 
sandy sediments under forest vegetation. 


Slopes vary from 1 to 7 percent. Cowling 
is associated with Ruark fine sandy 
loam (178) and Unity sandy loam (175). 


956] 
oil profile. The surface soil is a yel- 
owish-gray to light brownish-gray fine 
andy loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The sub- 
rface is a yellowish-gray fine sandy 
pam. The subsoil is variable in texture 


nd thickness but most commonly it 
egins at depths of 17 to 23 inches and 


nity sandy loam is a light-colored ter- 
ace soil developed from sandy sedi- 
ments under forest vegetation on slopes 
ranging from 1 to 12 percent. It is as- 
sociated with Cowling (174) and Ruark 
178) fine sandy loams and Billet sandy 
oam (332). 


soil profile. The surface is a grayish- 
yellow to brownish-yellow sandy loam 
o fine sandy loam 6 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsurface is a light-brown to 
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is a yellowish-gray fine sandy clay loam 
to clay loam mottled with pale yellow 
and yellowish brown. Water-laid mixed 
sediments, predominantly sandy, occur 
below 40 inches. Cowling is medium to 
strongly acid and low in available phos- 
phorus and available potassium. 


Unity sandy loam (175) 


yellowish-brown sandy loam 8 to 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is variable in 
texture and thickness but ordinarily it 
begins at depths of 14 to 22 inches and 
is a reddish-yellow or brownish-yellow 
loam to sandy clay loam. Loose sand, 
which occurs below depths of 35 or 40 
inches, causes this soil to be somewhat 
drouthy. It is medium acid and low in 
available phosphorus and available po- 
tassium. 


Marissa silt loam (176) 


Marissa silt loam is a moderately dark- 
olored terrace soil developed under 


mixed vegetation. This soil was forested 
at the time of settlement, but the trees 
ad not been growing long enough to 
entirely change soil features imparted by 


an earlier grass vegetation. Marissa oc- 
curs on slopes of less than 11% percent 
(Fig. 10) in association with McGary 
silt loam (173) Patton silty clay loam 
(142), and Bonpas silty clay loam (126). 
A few areas of this soil type have re- 


Pasture in foreground is on Marissa silt loam. Wooded area next to pasture is on 


McGary silt loam (173), which often occurs in association with Marissa. 


(Fig. 10) 
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ceived several inches of light-colored 
silty sediments from higher land and 
are indicated on the soil map by a plus 
sign (+) after the slope-group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a dark 
brownish-gray silt loam about 8 or 10 
inches thick. The subsurface is dark- 
gray to gray silt loam 6 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil, ordinarily extending 
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from depths of about 16 to 35 inches, 
is a gray or olive-gray silty clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown. Usually 
heavy silty clay loam or silty clay ma- 
terial occurs below 35 inches, but some- 
times sandy layers are present at that 
depth. 

Marissa is medium to slightly acid, 
low in available phosphorus, and me- 
dium to low in available potassium. 


Ruark fine sandy loam (178) 


Ruark fine sandy loam is a light-colored 
terrace soil developed from sandy sedi- 
ments under forest vegetation on slopes 
of less than 1 percent. It is associated 
with Cowling fine sandy loam (174) and 
Unity sandy loam (175). The few areas 
of this soil type on which several inches 
of light-colored silty sediments have 
been deposited are indicated on the soil 
map by a plus sign (+) after the slope- 
group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a gray 
fine sandy loam 6 to 7 inches thick. The 


subsurface is a light-gray fine sandy 
loam, and the subsoil, beginning at 
depths of about 18 to 24 inches, is a gray 
to yellowish-gray loam to fine sandy 
clay loam mottled with pale yellow and 
yellowish brown. Mixed sandy and silty 
water-laid sediments occur below a 
depth of 40 inches. Small areas occur in 
this soil type that do not have the sandy 
clay loam subsoil described above. In- 
stead, a fine sandy loam layer occurs im 
its place. Ruark is medium to strongly 
acid and low in available phosphorus 
and available potassium. 


Roby fine sandy loam (184) 


Roby fine sandy loam developed from a 
mixture of wind-deposited silt (loess) 
and fine sand under forest vegetation. 
It occurs on both upland and high ter- 
race positions in Lawrence county. 
Slopes ordinarily vary from 1% to 4 per- 
cent, although a few depressional, very 
poorly drained areas are included with 
Roby on the soil map. 


Soil profile. The surface is a yellowish- 
gray to brownish-gray fine sandy loam 
5 to 7 inches thick. The subsurface is a 


yellowish-gray fine sandy loam. Dark- 
brown or black iron concretions are 
present in this horizon as well as in the 
subsoil, which begins at depths of 16 to 
22 inches. The subsoil is somewhat vari-+ 
able in texture but usually is a fine 
sandy clay loam to sandy clay and is 
yellowish gray mottled with “rusty” 
brown. Below depths of 35 or 40 inches 
the material is a sandy loam or sand, 
Roby is medium acid and low in avail- 
able phosphorus and potassium. 


. Kincaid fine sandy loam (186) 


Kincaid fine sandy loam developed from 
a mixture of wind-deposited silt (loess) 
and fine sand under forest vegetation. 
It oceurs in both upland and high ter- 


race positions in Lawrence county, on 
slopes ranging from 1 to 30 percent. 
Kincaid is associated with Roby fine 
sandy loam (184). 


O56 | 


| profile. The surface soil is a 
ownish-yellow fine sandy loam 5 to 
inches thick. The subsurface is a light- 
own fine sandy loam 10 to 15 inches 
ick. The subsoil, although variable in 
xture and thickness, usually begins at 
pths ranging from 15 to 22 inches and 


ilroy sandy loam is a moderately dark 
light-colored terrace soil developed 
om mixed sandy and silty sediments 
slopes of less than 114 percent. Many 
eas are slightly depressional and prob- 
ly were influenced by water-loving 
ecies of both trees and grasses. 
Some areas included with this soil 
pe in Lawrence county have a loam 
rface texture instead of the sandy 
yam described below. A few areas have 
ad several inches of light-colored silty 
aterial deposited on them and are indi- 
ated on the soil map by a plus sign (+) 
fter the slope-group letter. 


rio sandy loam is a dark-colored 
rrace soil developed from mixed sedi- 
ents on nearly level or slightly de- 
ressional areas. The dominant native 
egetation probably was swamp grass 
Ithough, no doubt, water-loving species 
f trees were also present. Areas of this 
ype that have not been adequately 
rained and are still very wet are indi- 
ated by swamp symbols on the soil 
ap. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a dark 


exton silt loam is a light-colored ter- 
ace soil developed from silty sediments 
nder forest vegetation on nearly level 
0 slightly depressional areas. Slopes 
eldom exceed 1 percent. Very wet, 
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is a brownish-yellow to reddish-yellow 
fine sandy clay loam. In small scattered 
areas, particularly on the steeper slopes, 
this layer is absent. Sandy loam or sandy 
material occurs below 35 or 40 inches. 
Kincaid is medium acid and low in 
available phosphorus and potassium. 


Milroy sandy loam (187) 


Soil profile. The surface soil is normally 
a brownish-gray or dark-gray sandy 
loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
is a gray sandy loam 10 to 15 inches 
thick and the subsoil usually is a gray 
clay loam or sandy clay mottled with 
“rusty” brown. The amount of clay ac- 
cumulated in the subsoil and the depth 
to the subsoil are quite variable in this 
soil type. Gravel or sand, or both, fre- 
quently occur below depths of 30 to 40 
inches. 

Milroy is medium to strongly acid in 
reaction, low in available phosphorus, 
and low in available potassium, 


Orio sandy loam (200) 


grayish-brown sandy loam 10 to 14 
inches thick. The subsurface is a gray 
to dark-gray sandy loam about 8 inches 
thick. The depth to subsoil and the 
amount of clay accumulation in the sub- 
soil are variable. Ordinarily it begins 
at depths of about 18 to 21 inches and 
is a dark-gray clay loam or sandy clay 
mottled with brownish yellow. 

Orio is medium acid, low in available 
phosphorus, and low in available potas- 
sium. 


Sexton silt loam (208) 


ponded areas are indicated by swamp 
symbols on the soil map. 

Sexton is associated with Starks silt 
loam (132) and Camden silt loam (184). 
Several inches of light-colored silty sedi- 
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ment have been deposited in a few 
areas. These areas are indicated on the 
soil map by a plus sign (+) after the 
slope-group letter. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a gray to 
light brownish-gray silt loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. In the few places where it 
has received deposits of silty sediment, 
it may appear to be thicker. The sub- 
surface, 10 to 14 inches thick, is a light- 
eray silt loam with platy structure. The 


Hosmer silt loam (214) 


Hosmer silt loam is a light-colored up- 
land soil developed from loess under 
forest vegetation on slopes ranging from 
2 to 18 percent. It is associated with 
Stoy (164) and Weir (165) silt loams. 

Besides being shown by itself on the 
Lawrence county soil map, it is also 
indicated as a member of the Hickory- 
Hosmer soil complex in the areas num- 
bered 8-214 (page 13). 


Soil profile. The surface is a brownish- 
gray to yellowish-gray silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsurface is a brown- 
ish-yellow silt loam with weak platy 
structure. The upper part of the sub- 


Stonington soils (253) 


Stonington soils, in Lawrence county, 
are light-colored soils formed under 
forest vegetation on slopes varying from 
1 to 12 percent. They have developed 
from a variety of parent materials in- 
cluding sand, gravel, and silt. In a few 
cases, sandstone and shale bedrock has 
influenced the lower portion of the soil 
profile. 


Soil profile. The dominant condition in 
the areas indicated as No. 253 on the 
soil map is that the surface soil is a 
grayish-yellow loam to gravelly loam 
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subsoil, beginning at depths of about 
16 to 22 inches, is a gray silty clay 
loam mottled with brownish yellow. It 
has blocky to prismatic structure. Be- 
low 40 inches sand usually occurs, al- 
though sometimes a heavy silty clay. 
loam layer is present instead of the 
sand. 

Sexton is medium to strongly acid, 
low in available phosphorus, and low to 
medium in available potassium. 


soil, beginning at about 14 inches and 
extending to 26 or 28 inches, is a uni 
form yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 
Next there is a 2- to 4-inch thick zone 
with a high concentration of silty mater- 
ial. Below 28 or 30 inches the subsoil is 
a yellowish-brown silty clay loam mot- 
tled with gray. 

Hosmer is medium acid, and the loess 
below the subsoil has also been leached 
of carbonates. Hosmer is low in avail 
able phosphorus, and about medium in 
available potassium. 

Some chemical and physical data for 
a soil profile of Hosmer silt loam are 
given in Table 14, page 80. 


about 5 inches thick. With depth the 
material becomes lighter-colored and 
more gravelly. Nearly pure gravel is 
found below depths of 15 or 20 inches. 
This gravelly condition is similar to 
that found in Stockland loam (155). 

In some places the surface is a silt 
loam and in others it is a sandy loam. 
Occasionally weathered sandstone 
shale makes up the subsoil at depths of 
about 12 to 15 inches. 

These soils are medium to slightly 
acid and quite variable in available 
phosphorus and available potassium. 


956] 


orn growing on Tice 
ilty clay loam, bot- 
m. Note scouring 
y flood waters in the 
reground. (Fig. 11) 


ice. silty clay loam is a moderately 
ark-colored bottomland soil that oc- 
urs on the flood plain of the Wabash 
iver (Fig. 11). In organic-matter con- 
nt and internal drainage, Tice is inter- 
ediate between Sawmill silty clay loam 
107) and Allison silty clay loam (306), 
o soils with which it is associated. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a dark- 
rown to brown silty clay loam about 
5 inches thick. From depths of about 15 


dark- 
under 


armi loam is a moderately 
olored terrace soil developed 
rass vegetation on slopes ranging from 
to 4 percent. It occurs in association 
ith Carmi sandy loam (286) and 
maha loam (289) on the broad terrace 
etween Lawrenceville, Illinois, and Vin- 
ennes, Indiana. A few slightly depres- 
ional areas near the Lawrenceville 
unicipal airport are included with this 
ype. In these areas the surface soil is 
lightly darker and the depth to gravel 
lightly greater than is usual for this 


oil type. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a friable, 
0- to 12-inch thick, brown loam con- 
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Tice silty clay loam, bottom (284) 


to 24 inches, the soil is a mottled, dark 
grayish-brown silty clay loam. Below a 
depth of 24 inches, it is a lighter-colored 
erayish-brown silty clay loam mottled 
with yellow. Tice has some blocky struc- 
ture. Although this type is moderately 
slowly permeable to water, it can be 
drained with tile. 

Tice is nearly neutral in reaction. It 
is about medium in available phosphorus 
and medium to high in available potas- 
sium. 


Carmi loam (285) 


taining considerable coarse sand. The 
subsurface is a light-brown loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. Beginning at depths of 16 
to 20 inches, the subsoil is only 8 to 10 
inches in thickness. It is a yellowish- 
brown clay loam to gravelly clay loam. 
Its permeability to water is moderately 
rapid. Gravel is usually found below 
depths of 25 to 30 inches and this fact, 
coupled with the low water-holding ea- 
pacity of the subsoil, makes Carmi 
somewhat drouthy. Usually the gravel 
is calcareous below depths of 60 to 70 
inches. 

Carmi loam is medium acid, low in 
available phosphorus, and low to me- 
dium in available potassium. 
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Carmi sandy loam (286) 


Carmi sandy loam is a moderately dark- 
colored soil found in association with 
Carmi loam (285) and Omaha loam 
(289) on the terraces along the Wabash 
river. It frequently occurs on the break 
between the terrace and the bottom- 
lands. It has developed under grass 
vegetation on slopes varying from 1 to 7 
percent. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a brown 
to light-brown sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsurface is a light- 


Chauncey silt loam (287) 


Chauncey silt loam is a brownish-gray 
soil developed under forest or mixed 
grass and forest vegetation on slopes of 
less than 2 percent. It is sometimes 
found on upland but usually oecurs on 
colluvial stream terraces that grade 
gradually into bottomland on one side 
and more abruptly into upland on the 
other. In some areas the brownish-gray 
surface is covered with several inches 
of lighter-colored silty sediments washed 
down from surrounding higher land. 
These areas are indicated on the soil 
map by a plus sign (+) after the slope- 
group letter. 


brown sandy loam to loam 6 to 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil, beginning at depths 
of 14 to 17 inches, is a yellowish-brown 
clay loam to gravelly clay loam. Below 
depths of 25 to 30 inches gravel occurs. 
Because of the low water-holding ca- 
pacity of the subsoil and the shallow 
depth to the underlying gravel this soil 
is drouthy. The gravel is usually cal 
careous below a depth of 70 inches. 
Carmi sandy loam is medium acid, low 
in available phosphorus, and low to 
medium in available potassium. ) 


Soil profile. The surface soil is @ 
brownish-gray silt loam 8 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsurface is a gray to light= 
gray silt loam that has platy structure 
and is 16 to 18 inches thick. The subsoil, 
which begins at depths of about 24 to 30 
inches, is gray mottled with yellowish 
brown. It is a plastic silty clay loam 
with prismatic structure. Below a depth 
of 40 inches the material usually con® 
tains some sand and is somewhat less 
plastie. . 

This soil is strongly acid, low im 
available phosphorus, and low to me 
dium in available potassium. 


Petrolia silty clay loam, bottom (288) 


Petrolia silty clay loam is a light- 
colored bottomland soil developed from 
moderately fine-textured sediments on 
the flood plains of the Embarrass and 
Wabash rivers. Some areas in Lawrence 
county have recently received deposits 
of light-colored silty sediments several 
inches in thickness. These areas are indi- 
cated on the soil map by a plus sign (+) 
after the slope-group letter. Areas of 
Petrolia that are very low-lying and 
Swampy are indicated by swamp sym- 
bols on the soil map. This soil type is 


often associated with Beaucoup silty 
clay loam (70). 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a gray te 
brownish-gray silty clay loam 6 to 8 
inches thick. Below the surface layer the 
material remains a silty clay loam. It 
has some blocky structure and is pre- 
dominantly gray with yellowish-brown 
mottles. Petrolia is slightly acid to neu 
tral in reaction, low to medium in avail- 
able phosphorus, and medium to high in 
available potassium. 


aha loam is a moderately dark, gray- 
-brown terrace soil developed under 
ass vegetation on slopes of less than 
percent. It occurs in association with 
armi loam (285) and Carmi sandy 
am (286) but usually occupies lower- 
ing positions and is not so well drained 
those two soil types. A few areas in 
wrence county have had _ several 
ches of light-colored silty sediment 
ashed onto them from surrounding 
gher land. These areas are indicated 
the soil map by a plus sign (+) after 
e slope-group letter. 


il profile. The surface soil is a dark 
ayish-brown loam 8 to 12 inches thick. 
e subsurface is a brownish-gray to 


bington clay loam is a dark-colored 
il developed in depressional areas on 
e terraces along the Wabash river. 
hile it probably should be considered 
terrace soil, many areas of this type 
e but very little higher than Wabash 
ty clay, bottom (83), with which it is 
equently associated. Occasional areas 
Abington in Lawrence county have 
d a few inches of light-colored silty 
diment washed onto them from sur- 
unding higher land. These areas are 
dicated on the soil map by a plus sign 
-) after the slope-group letter. 


il profile. The surface soil is a very 
rk grayish-brown to black clay loam 


mbraw clay loam is a moderately 
rk-colored bottomland soil developed 
om moderately fine-textured sediments 
Fig. 12). It occurs for the most part 
ong the Embarrass river, although 
ere are some areas in the Wabash 
ver bottoms. 
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Omaha loam (289) 


dark-gray loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil begins at depths of about 
16 to 20 inches and extends to about 30 
inches. It is a weakly developed clay 
loam to gravelly clay loam that is 
brownish gray in color with some yel- 
lowish-brown mottles. Gravel is usually 
found below depths of 30 to 35 inches. 
In the upper part of the gravel some 
clay is present, but in general this soil 
has a rather low water-holding capacity. 
It is not quite so drouthy, however, as 
the Carmi soils because it is lower lying 
and has a higher water table. Omaha is 
medium acid, low in available phos- 
phorus, and low to medium in available 
potassium. 


Abington clay loam (300) 


10 to 12 inches thick. The subsurface is 
a grayish-brown or dark-gray clay loam 
8 to 10 inches thick. Some gravel is 
present, and often there are rusty iron 
splotches indicating poor drainage. The 
subsoil is not well developed but it does 
have some blocky structure and is a 
dark-gray to gray clay loam to gravelly 
clay loam. Below depths of 35 or 40 
inches the material becomes more grav- 
elly or sandy, with calcareous gravel 
usually occurring below 50 inches. 

This soil is slightly acid to neutral 
in reaction, low to medium in available 
phosphorus, and about medium in avail- 
able potassium. 


Ambraw clay loam, bottom (302) 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a brown 
to grayish-brown clay loam 6 to 9 
inches thick. The subsurface, 10 to 12 
inches thick, is a clay loam to loam. It 
is dark gray, mottled with yellowish 
brown. A weakly developed subsoil be- 
gins at depths of 16 to 20 inches. It is 
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gray clay loam to sandy clay loam 


9 


mottled with yellowish brown. Gray 
sandy loam to sandy clay, about neutral 
in reaction, occurs below 30 inches. 


ar 
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Drainage ditch 
through an area of 
Ambraw clay loam, 
bottom. Water dis- 
posal is a serious 
problem on this soil 
type. (Fig. 12) 


The upper part of the profile is usu 
ally slightly acid in reaction, low im 
available phosphorus, and about me=- 
dium in available potassium. 


Sawmill clay loam, bottom (303) 


Sawmill clay loam is a dark-colored 
bottomland soil derived from fine-tex- 
tured sediments. It occurs in the old 
channels or sloughs that traverse the 
terrace areas along the Wabash river. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a black 
clay loam to gravelly clay loam 10 to 12 
inches thick. The subsurface is a dark 
grayish-brown gravelly clay loam and 
extends down to depths of 35 or 40 


inches. No true subsoil has developed ak 
though there is some blocky structure im 
this soil. Below a depth of about 35 
inches the material usually becom 

more gray and contains more sand and 
gravel. . 
This soil is slightly acid to neutral 
in reaction and is moderately high to 
high in available phosphorus and po 
tassium. ! 


Landes fine sandy loam, bottom (304) | 


Landes fine sandy loam is a brownish- 
gray bottomland soil developed from 
sandy sediments along the Embarrass 
and Wabash rivers. Its usual occurrence 
is near either the present channel or 
former channels of these streams. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 
brownish-gray fine sandy loam, variable 


in thickness, but usually extending to 
depths of 12 to 18 inches. Below this 
there is usually a well-drained, yellow- 
ish-brown fine sandy loam or fine sand. 
This soil is neutral to slightly calcareous 
in reaction throughout the profile. It is 
permeable to water and plant roots. It 
is medium to high in available phos+ 
phorus and in available potassium. 


956] 


alestine loam is a moderately dark- 
lored soil developed on slopes ranging 
tween 0 and 5 percent on the Wabash 
ver. terraces. It is associated with 
armi loam (285) and Omaha loam 
89) but unlike them it was formed 
rtially under forest vegetation. The 
rest which was growing on this soil 
pe at the time of settlement, however, 
d not been established long enough to 
tirely change the characteristics that 
earlier stand of prairie grass had 
iven to the soil. 


il profile. The surface is a 6- to 9-inch 
ick light-brown to grayish-brown 


Allison silty clay 


lison silty clay loam is a moderately 
ark-colored, moderately well-drained to 
ell-drained bottomland soil. Its main 
ecurrence is next to the Wabash river. 
ome areas included with this soil in 
awrence county have a heavy silt loam 
rface texture rather than the normal 
Ity clay loam. 


oil profile. The surface soil is a brown 
grayish-brown silty clay loam 12 to 
5 inches thick. It is neutral to slightly 


lona silt 


ona silt loam is a light-colored soil 
eveloped from loess under forest vege- 
ation on slopes ranging from 1% to 4 
ercent. In Lawrence county, Iona oc- 
urs on upland and on the high loess- 
overed terrace in the Pinkstaff area. A 
ew very small, very poorly drained 
pots are included with this soil type in 
he uplands. Iona is associated with 
lford silt loam (308) and Whitson silt 
oam (116). 


The surface is a light 


oil profile. 
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Palestine loam (305) 


loam. The subsurface is a yellowish- 
brown loam and the subsoil, beginning 
at a depth of about 18 inches, is a dark 
yellowish-brown clay loam to gravelly 
clay loam. The material below depths of 
25 to 30 inches is gravelly, with some 
clay above 35 inches. The gravel be- 
comes calcareous below depths of 60 to 
70 inches. This soil does not hold water 
well and such crops as corn are apt to 
suffer some from lack of moisture dur- 
ing most growing seasons. 

Palestine is medium to strongly acid, 
low in available phosphorus, and low to 
medium in available potassium. 


loam, bottom (306) 


calcareous in reaction. Because of its 
youthfulness, no distinct horizons have 
developed in this soil although it does 
have some blocky structure. With depth 
it becomes lighter-colored because of 
less organic matter and below 24 inches 
it is yellowish brown. There is not much 
change in texture or reaction throughout 
the profile. It is about medium in avail- 
able phosphorus and high in available 
potassium, 


loam (307) 


brownish-gray silt loam 5 to 7 inches 
thick. The subsurface is a yellowish-gray 
silt loam with some platy structure. The 
subsoil, beginning at depths of 16 to 18 
inches, is a silty clay loam with rounded, 
nutlike structure. It is yellowish-gray 
mottled with pale yellow and brownish 
yellow. On the more level areas calear- 
eous loess frequently occurs at depths of 
35 to 40 inches. 

Tona is medium acid in reaction, low 
in available phosphorus, and medium in 
available potassium, 
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Alford silt loam (308) 


Alford silt loam is a light-colored soil 
developed from loess under forest vege- 
tation on slopes ranging from 1 to 18 
percent. In Lawrence county, Alford oc- 
curs on upland and on the high loess- 
covered terrace in the Pinkstaff area. 

Besides being shown by itself on the 
Lawrence county soil map, it is also in- 
dicated as a member of the Hickory- 
Alford soil complex in the areas num- 
bered 8-308 (page 13). 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 
brownish-gray to yellowish-gray silt 
loam 4 to 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
is a brownish-yellow silt loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil, beginning at 


depths of 15 to 18 inches, is a yellowish- 


Keytesville silt loam (309) 


Keytesville silt loam is a light-colored 
soil developed under forest vegetation on 
slopes ranging from 1 to 10 or 12 per- 
cent. In Lawrence county this soil occurs 
in both upland and high terrace posi- 
tions. In a few areas it appears to have 
been formed entirely from shale or sand- 
stone high in clay. In most areas, how- 
ever, the parent material of the surface 
horizon was probably loess, with the 
subsoil being developed from the under- 
lying shale and sandstone bedrock. 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a gray 
to yellowish-gray silt loam 4 to 6 inches 


Haymond silt loam, bottom (331) 


Haymond silt loam is light-colored soil 
developed from mixed sediments. It oc- 
curs for the most part on the Embarrass 
river flood plain, but is also found in 
some of the smaller bottoms adjacent to 
the Embarrass and Wabash _ bottom- 
lands. It is associated with Wakeland 
silt loam (333) and Birds silt loam 
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brown silty clay loam that has well 
developed, rounded, nutlike structure. It 
often has a reddish cast and occasionally 
may have some faint mottlings below ! 
depth of 35 inches. Calcareous loess oc 
curs at an average depth of about 8€ 
inches. On the steep slopes of the high) 
upland knob just west of the Wabas 
river opposite Vincennes, Indiana, some 
calcareous loess has been exposed by 


erosion. 

Alford is medium to slightly acid in 
reaction, low in available phosphorus} 
and medium to high in available potas 
slum. 

Some chemical and physical data fom 
a soil profile of Alford silt loam are 
given in Table 13, page 79. . 


thick. The subsurface, 6 to 8 inches 
thick, is a light-gray silt loam wit 
platy structure. The subsoil, beginnings 
at depths of 10 to 14 inches, is a pale 
yellow to olive clay mottled with brown 
ish gray. It has blocky to prismatic 
structure, is very compact and waxy! 
and is very slowly permeable to water 
It extends to depths of 25 or 30 inches, 
and immediately below it is partially; 
weathered shale or sandstone high inf 
clay. This soil is medium to strongly 
acid, low in available phosphorus, andl 
low to medium in available potassium. 


(334) but has a thicker surface soil andj 
is better drained than either of them. It# 
differs from Sharon silt loam, bottomh 
(72), mainly in that it is less acid and isd 


naturally somewhat more fertile. | 


Soil profile. The surface soil is a 
brownish-gray to pale-brown silt loamt 


1956] 


24 or more inches thick. No true subsoil 
1as developed in this soil. Below the sur- 
ace horizon the material may become 
nore sandy but is usually a silt loam. It 
s pale yellowish brown, mixed with 
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some gray below a depth of 35 inches. 
This soil is slightly acid to neutral in 
reaction, low to medium in available 
phosphorus, and about medium in avail- 
able potassium. 


Billett sandy loam (332) 


illett sandy loam is a moderately dark- 
‘olored terrace soil developed 
andy sediments on slopes ranging from 
4 to 4 percent. This soil was forested at 
he time of settlement, but trees had not 
een growing long enough to entirely 
-+hange the soil features left by an earlier 
tand of grass. Billett is associated with 
nity sandy loam (175) and Bloomfield 
ne sand (53). 


from 


oil profile. The surface soil is a brown 


akeland silt loam is a light-colored 
oil formed from medium-textured sedi- 
ents. It occurs mainly in the Embar- 
ass river bottom but is also found in 
ome of the adjacent smaller bottom- 
ands. It is intermediate in many of its 
haracteristics between Haymond silt 
oam (331) and Birds silt loam (334). 
t is similar in appearance to Belknap 
ilt loam, bottom (382), but is less acid 
nd somewhat more fertile than Bel- 


ap. 
oil profile. The 
rownish-gray silt 


surface soil is a 
loam varying in 


irds silt loam is a light-colored soil 
eveloped from silty sediments in the 
Embarrass river bottomlands. It has a 
thinner surface soil and is grayer be- 
neath the surface than Haymond silt 
loam (331) and Wakeland silt loam 
(333), with which it is associated. Birds 
Bonnie silt loam, bottom 


resembles 


to light-brown sandy loam 6 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsurface is a yellowish- 
brown sandy loam or loam extending to 
a depth of about 30 inches. Subsoil de- 
velopment is usually slight, although 
sometimes a faint clay and iron oxide 
accumulation is present between depths 
of 20 and 30 inches. Below a depth of 
35 inches a loose, yellowish-brown sand 
occurs. This soil is drouthy. It is acid in 
reaction, and low in available phos- 
phorus and available potassium. 


Wakeland silt loam, bottom (333) 


thickness from 8 to 24 inches. Below the 
surface layer the material is also a silt 
loam but it becomes more gray in color. 
It is slightly acid to neutral in reaction. 
Where Wakeland is associated with 
McGary silt loam (173) and Patton 
(142) and Bonpas (126) silty clay loams 
(particularly in Township 2 north, 
Range 12 west, in the southern part of 
the county) the lower part of the profile 
is often weakly calcareous. This soil 
type is low to medium in available phos- 
phorus and medium in available potas- 
sium. 


Birds silt loam, bottom (334) 


(108), in appearance but is less acid and 
more fertile than Bonnie. Some areas of 
Birds silt loam in Lawrence county are 
depressional and swampy. These areas 
are indicated on the soil map by swamp 
symbols. 

surface soil is a 
than 8 


Soil profile. The 


brownish-gray silt loam less 
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inches thick. No true subsoil has devel- 
oped in the upper 50 inches of this soil. 
Below the surface layer the material is 
a gray silt loam. Like the surface, it is 
slightly acid to neutral in reaction. Birds 
is low to medium in available phos- 
phorus and about medium in available 
potassium. 


Cottonwood, soft maple, ash, sweetgum, 
and sycamore do well on Birds silt loam 
as well as on many of the other poorly 
drained bottomland soils in Lawrence 
county. (Fig. 13) 


Belknap silt loam, bottom (382) 


loam. Below the surface horizon the ma- 
terial becomes gray to light gray in 


Belknap silt loam is a light-colored bot- 
tomland soil occurring on the flood 


plains of small streams in Lawrence 
county. In many of its characteristics it 
is intermediate between Sharon silt loam 
(72) and Bonnie silt loam (108). 


Soil profile. The surface soil, which 
varies from 8 to 24 inches in thickness, 


color. It remains a silt loam, however, 
with heavier layers of silty clay or clay 
common below depths of 60 to 80 inches. 
This soil, where it has not been limed or 
fertilized, is medium acid in reaction, 
low in available phosphorus, and low to 


: ; medium in available potassium. 
is a brownish-gray to dark-gray silt I 


USE AND MANAGEMENT OF LAWRENCE COUNTY SOILS 


After you have studied the descriptions of the soil types on your farm, the 
next question probably is, “What is the best use and management for them?” 
To answer this, you’ll need to consider not only soil type, but also the slope 
of the land and the amount of erosion that has taken place. As already 
mentioned (page 4), these factors were all taken into account when the map- 
ping units were marked out on the soil map. These mapping units, rather than 
soil type alone, form the basis for the recommendations in this section. 

The different mapping units have been combined into 17 groups, according 
to similarities in their main use and in the problems that are normally en- 
countered in managing them. Not all mapping units in a group will require 
exactly the same management or soil treatment, however: nor will crop yields 
be precisely the same. Recommendations must therefore be general. Since this 
is true, and also since recommendations may change as new information be- 
comes available, you are urged to consult your farm adviser and the local soil 


conservation personnel for specific, detailed recommendations for the soils on 
your farm. 
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Management of Group 1 Soils 


ght-colored, poorly to moderately 
rained, strongly leached silt loam soils 
ith silty clay loam to silty clay subsoils: 
curring on “‘A”’ (0 to 1% percent) slopes 
ith slight or no erosion. This management 


roup includes the following mapping 
its :? 
2A 13A 165A 173A 
3A 109A 168A 287A, A+ 
12A 164A 169A 


rainage needs. Since these soils occur 
very gentle slopes or on flats, some 
eans of artificial drainage is necessary. 
owever, all the soils in this group have 
ne-textured, claypan subsoils that are 
ery slowly to slowly permeable to 
ater, and tile do not function satisfac- 
rily. Tile drainage has been tried on 
veral of the University of Illinois ex- 
eriment fields on some of these soils, 
articularly Cisne silt loam (2), but has 
ever materially improved underdrain- 
ge or crop yields. 

Surface ditches and furrows 
erefore be depended upon to remove 
xcess water. Although furrows and 
rainageways require space that could 
therwise be devoted to crops, the drain- 
ge they provide on level-lying, imper- 
ious, claypan soils usually means the 
ifference between a crop and no crop at 


Il. 


must 


rganic-matter and nitrogen needs. 


hese soils are light colored and low in 
rganic matter and nitrogen. It is there- 


1For a description of the soil types of which 
hese mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
g pages: Type 2, Cisne silt loam, page 10; 
ype 3, Hoyleton silt loam, page 10; Type 12, 
ynoose silt loam, page 13; Type 13, Bluford 
ilt loam, page 14; Type 109, Racoon silt loam, 
age 20; Type 164, Stoy silt loam, page Q4; 
ype 165, Weir silt loam, page 24; Type 168, 
Flora silt loam, page 25; Type 169, Freeburg 
ilt loam, page 25; Type 173, McGary silt 
oam, page 26; Type 287, Chauncey silt loam, 
age 32. 


fore very important to plow down sod 
crops regularly. Legume-grass mixtures 
are preferable. Legumes, if properly 
inoculated, take nitrogen from the air 
and store it so that it can be used by the 
crops which follow. Grasses are partic- 
ularly effective in granulating soils so 
that they are mellow and easy to work. 
Returning crop residues and barnyard 
manure to the soil also makes valuable 
contributions to the organic matter 
supply. 

If additional nitrogen is needed it 
may be supplied by applying suitable 
commercial fertilizers. The nitrogen 
problem is discussed more fully in “Ni- 
trogen Recommendations,” Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Muimeo- 
graph AG1588, September, 1953. 


Maintenance of good structure. Good 
seedbeds are rather easily prepared on 
these soils. However, because of their 
low organic-matter content, they tend to 
pack easily during rains and to crust 
over upon drying. Growing sod crops 
regularly and plowing them under is one 
of the best ways to maintain good struc- 
ture in the surface soil and keep it por- 
ous to water and air. The best means of 
getting the roots of such crops as corn to 
penetrate the claypan subsoil is to ferti- 
lize properly and to grow deep-rooting 
legumes in the rotation. The role of the 
legumes in loosening up the claypan, 
however, is not fully understood. This is 
discussed more fully in the following 
paragraphs. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. These soils are strongly 
acid and low to very low in available 
phosphorus and available potassium. On 
areas that have been farmed for many 
years with little or no soil treatment, soil 
tests usually show these needs: (1) 4 to 
5 tons of limestone per acre for an 8- to 


> 
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10-year period; (2) 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of rock phosphate per acre, or its 
equivalent of superphosphate, for the 
same period; (3) 400 to 500 pounds of 
60-percent muriate of potash per acre 
for a 4-year rotation. However, because 
of the wide variations in past soil treat- 
ments and management practices, it is 
very important to test each field and 
determine its specific requirements. For 
more information on soil testing see 
Illinois Agricultural Extension Circular 
724, “Soil Treatment Recommendations 
Based on Soil Tests.” 

Besides adding needed plant nutri- 
ents, soil treatment furnishes another 
benefit on soils of this group: It in- 
creases root penetration and develop- 
ment in the lower layers of the subsoil, 
making a greater supply of subsoil mois- 
ture available for crop production. This 
was shown by studies of corn on Cisne 
silt loam at the Toledo, Illinois, Soil 
Experiment Field in the moderately dry 
season of 1952. 

Where adequate amounts of lime, 
phosphate, and potash were applied, and 
crop residues including stover, straw, 
and standover legumes were plowed 
down, corn roots penetrated the claypan 
subsoil and were extensively developed 
in it (Fig. 14). The zone of most limited 
root development was just above the 
claypan —in the gray, platy-structured 
silty subsurface layer. Corn roots on the 
untreated check plot were weakly de- 
veloped and did not penetrate as deeply 
as on the treated plot (Fig. 15). The 
yield on the treated plot was 75 bushels 
an acre; that on the untreated plot, 20 
bushels. 

How much deep-rooting legumes help 
to loosen up the claypan is not entirely 
clear. That sod crops, both grasses and 
legumes, help keep the surface soil in 
good physical condition — porous to 
water and air—is well established. And 
there is not much doubt that legumes do 


help somewhat to loosen up the claypan. 
However, the claypan remains acid and 
fairly low in available phosphorus and 
available potassium even when the sur- 
face soil is well treated, and this fact 
may hinder penetration of legume roots. 
more than roots of corn and other grass’ 
crops. 

Very little over-all change could be 
noticed in the structure of the claypan 
on the treated plot. Most of the roots 
penetrate the claypan along the faces 
or sides of the structure aggregates, and 
it may be that a considerable change 
takes place there. Upon decaying, a root 
will leave organic matter and some plant 
nutrients along its channel. Also, the 
channel will tend to remain open for @ 
time, allowing freer movement of air and 
moisture. 

To date experiments with ‘subsoil 
shattering and subsoil fertilization on 
soils similar to the claypan soils of 
southern Illinois have not given good res 
sults. Yields have been very little greater 
than when soil treatment is applied to 
the surface and legume-grass crops are 
used in the rotation. Furthermore, the 
subsoil shattering and subsoil fertilizas 
tion have proved more expensive. 


Erosion control. Erosion usually is not a 
serious problem on the soils of this 
management group. However, where 
slopes approach the upper limits of 114 
percent and are long, it is well to avoid 
running furrows and ditches as well ag 
row crops up and down the slopes. Row 
crops may be run across these slopes 
and furrows plowed across them in a 
way that will give enough fall for drain- 
age and at the same time prevent serious 
erosion. For the most part the use of a 
good crop rotation will keep soil losses 
from erosion low. . 


Suitable crop rotations. If good man- 
agement practices are followed and a 
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orn roots from fully treated Cisne silt loam, with soil profile at left. Roots shown 
n first and third panels came from adjacent hills of corn. Center panel shows roots 
hat came from midway between the two hills. (Fig. 14) 
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‘a roots from untreated Cisne silt loam (check plot), with soil profile at left. The 
rst and third panels of roots were taken from adjacent hills of corn, while the center 
anel was taken from midway between the two hills. (Fig. 15) 
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good stand of legumes and grasses are 
plowed down, a four-year rotation con- 
sisting of two row crops, one small grain, 
and one sod crop may be used on these 
soils. Where the extra forage can be used 
profitably, a five-year rotation of two 
row crops, one small grain, and two sod 
crops may be more desirable. Another 
suitable crop sequence is a three-year 
rotation of one row crop, one small grain, 
and one sod crop. 

It is generally wise to include grasses 
as well as legumes in the sod crop since 


Management 


Light-colored, poorly to moderately 
drained, moderately leached silt loam soils 
with silty clay loam to silty clay subsoils: 
occurring on ‘‘A”’ (0 to 1 % percent) slopes 
with slight or no erosion. This management 
group 
units:! 

116A 132A,A+ 208A,A+ 307A 


includes the following mapping 


Drainage needs. Adequate drainage is 
one of the first requirements of good 
management on these soils. Although 
they have fine-textured subsoils and slow 
to moderately slow permeability to 
water, tile generally function satisfac- 
torily in them if enough sod crops are 
grown to keep the soils granulated and 
porous. In many areas, however, open 
ditches or furrows may provide the best 
drainage system. A few very wet areas 
of Type 208 are indicated by a swamp 
symbol on the soil map. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
Because of their light color and low or- 
ganic-matter content, these soils are low 
in nitrogen-supplying power, Sod crops, 
including grasses and legumes, should be 


‘For a deseription of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 116, Whitson silt loam, page 
21; Type 132, Starks silt loam, page 22; Type 
208, Sexton silt loam, page 29; Type 307, 
Tona silt loam, page 35. 


of Group 2 soils 


[ April 


the legume may not survive on man; 
areas of these soils that tend to be wet 
In case the legume fails, the grass omg 
will still have a granulating effect on thi 
soil, and if commercial nitrogen fertilize 
is used, the rotation need not be dis} 
rupted. | 

Yields from the University of Illinow 
Soil Experiment Field at Oblong o 
Cisne silt loam are given in Table 1] 
page 71. Also yields from the Newto} 
field on Cisne silt loam and Huey sil 
loam are given in Table 10, page 71. 


grown regularly to replenish the organic 
matter supply and to furnish nitroge 
for the grain crops. If the soils are tos 
wet for good stands of legumes, nitroge 
fertilizers can be used to advantage o 
the corn crop under normal weathe 
conditions. 


Maintenance of good structure. Like t 
soils of Management Group 1, thes 
light-colored soils tend to pack durin 
rains and to crust over as they dry ow 
Sod crops are the best known means Gi 
keeping the surface soil in good physics 
condition. The decaying organic matte 
from the sod crops forms certain chemi 
cal compounds that are the main agen 
responsible for binding the fine so 
particles into clumps or aggregates 
Since these binding agents will contin 
to decay, usually breaking down afte 
several years, the organic matter need 
to be replenished every few years. 

When these soils are wet, they pae 
easily, so neither machinery nor live 
stock should be run on them. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re 
quirements. The soils of this managel 
ment group are not as deficient in plari 
nutrients as are the soils of Group j 
However, they do need treatment, an 
soil tests should be made and used a 
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A rotational pasture on Group 2 soils. To keep these soils in good physical condition, 


30d crops should be grown at least once every four years. 


ruides in applying soil amendments. 
These soils are generally low in avail- 
ible phosphorus and about medium in 


wailable potassium. 


erosion control. Erosion is not a serious 
oroblem on most areas of this group. 
The use of a good crop rotation as dis- 
sussed below will usually keep soil losses 
rom erosion low. 


suitable crop rotations. The use of sod 
srops in the rotation cannot be over- 
smphasized on these soils (Fig. 16). A 


‘our-year rotation of two row crops, one 


Management 


ight- and dark-colored, moderately well- 
© well-drained, moderately leached silt 
oam soils with silty clay loam subsoils: 
xccurring on ‘‘A’’ (0 to 1 %2 percent) slopes 
with slight or no erosion. This management 
the following mapping 


yroup_ includes 


jnits:' 


148A 308A 


Although these soils 


134A 


Drainage needs. 
yecur on very gentle slopes, they are 
naturally well drained or moderately 


*For descriptions of the soil types of which 
hese mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ng pages: Type 134, Camden silt loam, page 

2 


23: Type 148, Proctor silt loam, page 23); 
Type 308, Alford silt loam, page 36. 


(Fig. 16) 


grain crop, and one sod crop may be 
used under good management. With a 
somewhat less management 
program, a rotation of two years of 


intensive 


row crops, one year of small grain, and 
two years of sod crops may be used. 
Grasses as well as legumes should be in- 
cluded in the rotation since some areas 
of these soils are inclined to: be wet, 
often making it hard for legumes to sur- 
vive. If the legume should produce a 
poor stand or fail entirely, commercial 
nitrogen fertilizers may be used on the 
following corn crop. 


of Group 3 Soils 


well drained and do not require arti- 
ficial drainage systems. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
Type 148 is dark colored whereas Types 
134 and 308 are light colored. While 
light-colored soils need regular additions 
of organie matter more than dark- 
colored soils, the dark soils usually need 
additional organie matter too. This is 
because the native soil organic matter 
decays and rather 
slowly. Thus a supply of rapidly de- 


releases nitrogen 


‘aying organic material, such as is 
added by plowing down a legume crop, 
usually increases yields even on the dark 
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soils. If under a very high level of man- 
agement and productivity, more nitro- 
een than that supplied by the legume 
is needed, commercial nitrogen fertilizer 
should be used. 


Maintenance of good structure. Because 
the soils of this group are well drained 
or moderately well drained, they are 
seldom too wet when they are cultivated. 
They are therefore less likely to be 
packed by farming operations than are 
more poorly drained soils. Good physical 
condition can be maintained by adding 
organic matter regularly. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. Where these soils have been 
farmed for many years with little soil 
treatment, they are usually medium to 
slightly acid, low in available phos- 
phorus, and medium to high in available 
potassium. Soil tests are the best avail- 
able guides for the fertility program and 
should be made before much soil treat- 
ment is apphed. 


Management 


Moderately dark- to dark-colored, poorly 


drained, moderately leached silt loam, 
loam, and sandy loam soils with silty clay 
loam to clay loam subsoils: occurring on 
“A’’ (0 to 1% percent) and ‘'B"’ (11 to 4 
percent) slopes with slight or no erosion. 
This management group includes the fol- 
lowing mapping units:' 

46A 125A,A+ 170A,B 176A,A+ 200A 


Drainage needs. [Except for the 170B 
areas, this group requires artificial 
drainage for satisfactory crop yields. 
The permeability of the subsoils is 
moderately slow to moderate, and tile 


‘For descriptions of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 46, Herrick silt loam, page 15; 
Type 125, Selma loam, page 22; Type 170, 
Breese silt loam, page 26; Type 176, Marissa 
silt loam, page 27; Type 200, Orio sandy loam, 
page 29. 


of Group 4 Soils 


‘ 
L 


[April 


Erosion control. Soils of this group are 
relatively free of erosion problems be-. 
cause they occur on very gentle slopes 
and are moderately permeable to water. 


Suitable crop rotations. Most of the 
Proctor (148) in Lawrence county o¢= 
curs in long narrow strips in the Russell- 
ville area and is usually farmed with 
surrounding soils. In areas of this soil 
that can be farmed separately a three- 
year rotation such as corn, soybeans, 
wheat (legume catch crop) may be used; 
A four-year rotation of two row crops, 
one small grain crop, and one sod crop 
is also suggested. | 

The four-year rotation may be suit- 
able for Types 134 and 308 if particular 
attention is paid to the management sug> 
gestions discussed above. However, 4 
five-year rotation of two row crops, one: 
small grain, and two sod crops may 
sometimes be more desirable, especially 
where the additional forage can be used 
profitably. . 


will provide satisfactory drainage if suite 
able outlets are available. Adequate tile 
outlets are sometimes a problem, par 
ticularly on Types 125 and 200. Very 
wet areas of these two soil types are 
indicated on the soil map by swamp 
symbols. Types 170 and 176 tile more 
slowly than the others of this group. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs, 
Although these soils are moderately dark 
to dark and are moderately high in or 
ganic matter, they need additions of 
organic material which will decay 
readily. It is therefore essential to regue 
larly plow down sod crops, preferably 
legume-grass mixtures. 


Maintenance of good structure. Regu- 
larly plowing down sod crops, including 
legumes, will not only add to the or 
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Dn sloping soils, such as 170B in Management Group 4, contouring and grass water- 


ays will help to reduce soil losses by erosion. 


anic-matter and nitrogen supply but 
yill also help to keep the surface soil 
ranulated and porous to air and water. 
orking these soils when they are too 
ret tends to pack the surface soil and 
some cases develop a plow sole, 
Ithough this tendency is not so great 
is on finer-textured soils. 


me, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
virements. These soils are variable in 
eir need for soil treatment. Types 170, 
76, and 200 are apt to have greater 
equirements for lime, phosphate, and 
otash than are Types 46 and 125. There 
ill also be some variation within each 
f the types because of past use and 
eatment, as well as some natural varia- 
on. The amounts of the various plant 
utrients to apply should be determined 
y soil tests. 


rosion control. There is no erosion 
roblem on the soils of this group, ex- 
ept on 170B. Because 170B is gently 
oping some attention should be given 
» erosion control. If areas of this map- 
ing unit are large enough, erosion can 


(Fig. 17) 


be controlled by using a good crop rota- 
tion and by planting row crops across 
rather than up and down the slope. Oc- 
casionally, where water from higher 
land runs across these soils, a grass 
waterway may be necessary (Fig. 17). 


Suitable crop rotations. A four-year 
rotation which includes two row crops, 
one small grain, and one sod crop may 
be used on these soils. On mapping unit 
170B, however, a five-year rotation of 
two row crops, one small grain crop, and 
two sod crops is more desirable. A 
legume-grass mixture is definitely more 
desirable than just a legume on Types 
125 and 200 since they sometimes occur 
in slightly wet depressions where the 
legumes may not survive. 

Under very good management, a ro- 
tation such as corn, soybeans, wheat 
(legume catch crop) may be used on 
Types 46 and 125. 

Yields on the University of Illinois 
soil experiment field at Carlinville, which 
is chiefly on Herrick silt loam, are given 
in Table 9, page 70. 
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Management of Group 5 Soils 


Moderately dark- to dark-colored, very 
poorly to moderately drained, moderately 
to slightly leached silty clay loam to clay 
loam soils with silty clay loam to clay loam 
subsoils: occurring on ‘‘A’’ (0 to 1% per- 
cent) slopes with slight or no erosion. This 
management group includes the following 


mapping units:" 


50A,A+ 126A,A+ 284A 302A 
70A,A+ 142A,A+ 300A,A + 303A 
107A,A+ 


Drainage needs. This group includes 
low-lying, fine-textured bottomland soils 
(Types 70, 107, 284, 302, 303), terrace 
soils (Types 126, 142, and 300), and a 
soil (Type 50) which occurs on the up- 
land and high, loess-covered terraces. 
The bottomland soils, unless protected 
by levees, are subject to overflow from 
the Embarrass and Wabash rivers. Fre- 
quency and duration of flooding vary 
considerably, but on most cleared areas 
of these soils, including areas unpro- 
tected by levees, summer crops such as 
corn and soybeans can be grown. 
During very high floods the terrace 
soils also receive some overflow. Ordi- 
narily Type 50 is not subject to stream 
overflow, but some areas receive runoff 
water from surrounding higher land and 
may be ponded for short periods. 
Water disposal is one of the most 
serious problems on all these soils. 
Fortunately they can be tile-drained 
satisfactorily, although their low-lying 


“For descriptions of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 50, Virden silty clay loam, 
page 15; Type 70, Beaucoup silty clay loam, 
bottom, page 16; Type 107, Sawmill silty clay 
loam, bottom, page 20; Type 126, Bonpas 
silty clay loam, page 22; Type 142, Patton 
silty clay loam, page 23; Type 284, Tice silty 
clay loam, bottom, page 31; Type 300, Abing- 
ton clay loam, page 33; Type 302, Ambraw 
clay loam, bottom, page 33; Type 303, Saw- 
mill clay loam, bottom, page 34. 


positions sometimes make it difficult to 
obtain outlets. Most areas that do have 
adequate drainage today have outlets 
into large, dredged drainage ditches, 
Some areas of Types 70 and 126 are very 
wet and this condition is indicated on 
the soil map by swamp symbols. It is 
usually very difficult and perhaps im- 
practical at this time to drain them. 

Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
Although these soils are moderately high 
to high in organic matter, it is important 
to maintain a fresh supply by plowing 
down sod crops at regular intervals. De 
caying organic matter not only furnishe 
nitrogen for the grain crops but also ha 
a beneficial effect on soil structure. Com?! 
mercial nitrogen often be used 
profitably for second-year corn or 0 
first-year corn where the preceding leg 
ume crop failed or had only a pooF 
stand. 


may 


Maintenance of good structure. \luch 
can be done to keep good structure b 
cultivating or working these soils onl 
when moisture conditions are right. 
worked when too wet, these fine-texture 
soils tend to be cloddy and to develop 
compacted zone just below plow dept 
Also, the frequent impact of farm mae 
chinery causes the granules in the uppa@ 
few inches to break down. This increasé 
the tendency of these soils to pack an@ 
seal over so that water and air cannd 
enter easily. Fall plowing is desirablé, 
particularly where there is a tenden 
to plow these soils when they are too wét 
in the spring. 


Growing deep-rooting legumes and 
grasses is one of the best ways to in 
prove and maintain good - structure 
within plow depth and to loosen up con 
pacted zones Just below plow depth. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re 
quirements. These soils are moderately 
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The fine-textured soils of Management Group 5 tend to be cloddy and develop a com- 
pact layer just below plow depth. Also, farm machinery may break down surface 
tructure. One of the best ways to keep these things from happening is to include 
eep-rooting legumes and grasses in the rotation. The pasture shown here is on a 


nearly level area of Bonpas silty clay loam (126). 


o slightly leached. Types 107, 126, 142, 
P84, and 303 have somewhat higher fer- 
ility than the other soils of this group. 
if untreated, they are usually slightly 
cid to neutral in reaction, medium in 
vailable phosphorus, and high in avail- 
ble potassium. Types 50, 70, 300, and 
02 are usually slightly acid, low to 
Medium in available phosphorus, and 
nedium to high in available potassium. 

The conditions mentioned above, 
owever, are too general for planning a 
oil treatment program. Soil tests are 
ecessary to show just how much of the 
various plant food nutrients to apply. 


frosion control. Erosion is not a prob- 
em on these soils. Stream bank cutting 
may be a problem on some areas of the 
ottomland soils although these soils 
sually occur back from the stream 
thannels. 


(Fig. 18) 


Suitable crop rotations. A four-year 
rotation including one year of grass- 
legume mixture may be used on these 
soils (Fig. 18). Another suitable rotation 
is a three-year crop sequence of corn, 
soybeans, wheat (legume catch crop). 
This rotation probably cannot be used 
on the unprotected bottomland areas be- 
cause of the danger of flooding on the 
winter wheat crop. Unprotected bottom- 
land areas may need to be devoted more 
intensively to summer crops such as corn 
and soybeans. 

Some of these bottomland areas, par- 
ticularly very wet areas and those out- 
side the levees, have remained in timber. 
They are among the best soils in the 
state for the production of timber, and 
can best be managed for crops of cotton- 
wood, soft maple, ash, sweetgum, and 


sycamore. 
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[ April, 


Management of Group 6 Soils 


Moderately dark- to dark-colored, very 
poorly drained, slightly leached silty clay 
or clay soils with silty clay or clay subsoils: 
occurring on ‘‘A’’ (0 to 1% percent) slopes 
with no erosion. This management group 
includes the following mapping units:' 

71A 71A+ 83A 83A+ 


Drainage needs. The drainage problem 
on these soils is very acute because they 
are very fine-textured, very slowly to 
slowly permeable, and often so low-lying 
as to be swampy. Sloughs and other ex- 
tremely wet areas are indicated on the 
soil map by swamp symbols. It is very 
difficult and often impractical at this 
time to drain these swampy areas. Even 
areas that have a drainage ditch are 
frequently wet late in the spring because 
they receive runoff from higher land and 
the underdrainage is very slow. Tile 
function so slowly on these soils that it 
probably doesn’t pay to install them. A 
good system of surface ditches is prob- 
ably the best means of removing excess 
water. 

Both Types 71 and 83 are bottom- 
land soils and are subject to flooding. 
Where they occur in old channels which 
traverse the Allison prairie area, east of 
Lawrenceville, they have a gravelly sub- 
stratum which helps underdrainage some 
if the dredged ditches lower the water 
table enough. Also in this area they are 
protected by levees and are not subject 
to as much flooding as the unprotected 
areas in the Embarrass and Wabash 
river bottoms. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
It is difficult to get legume stands and 
survival on many areas of these soils. 


‘For descriptions of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 71, Darwin clay, bottom, 
page 17; Type 83, Wabash silty clay, bottom, 
page 18. 


Nevertheless, where possible, organic 
matter should be added regularly in the 
form of sod crops. Legumes and grasses 
that are tolerant to high moisture levels 
are desirable. Where legumes frequently 
fail, a grass sod crop plus commercial 
nitrogen fertilizer may be used. This 
is particularly important for Type 71, 
which is not so dark-colored or so high 
in organic matter as is Type 83. Type 
83 is very high in organic matter and if 
it is adequately drained the need for 
commercial nitrogen may not be great. 


Maintenance of good structure. Because 
these soils are heavy-textured and in- 
clined to be wet, they are often farmed 
when puddling and breakdown of the 
granulated surface structure may occur. 
Sod crops are therefore extremely im- 
portant, for they will help to restore or 
maintain good physical condition in the 
surface soil. With a favorable surface 
structure, water will infiltrate and drain 
through the soil much more easily. Also, 
growing crops will be better able to take 
up nutrients from the soil. Fall-plowing 
of these soils is desirable, especially 
where there is a tendency to plow them 
when they are too wet in the spring. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. Soil tests should be made 
to determine how much limestone, phos- 
phate, and potash should be applied. 
Type 71 usually requires some soil treat- 
ment while Type 83 requires very little. | 


Erosion control. There is practically no 
erosion on these soils. 


Suitable crop rotations. A four-year 
rotation which includes two row crops, 
one small grain crop, and one sod crop, 
or a three-year rotation of corn, soy- 
beans, small grain (legume catch crop) 
may be used on areas that are ade- 
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ately drained and are protected from 
nding. Unprotected and somewhat 
tter areas may have to be farmed 
gely to corn and soybeans with every 
ort made to add as much organic 
utter as possible. Many areas may be 
voted more profitably to pasture than 
cultivated crops. Whether grown for 
sture or for sod crops to turn under, 


Management 


ht to moderately dark, moderately well- 
well-drained, slightly 
iched fine sandy loam, silt loam, and 


moderately to 
y clay loam soils with fine sandy loam, 


+ loam, and silty clay loam subsoils: 
curring on ‘‘A’’ (0 to 1% percent) and 
”* (1% to 4 percent) slopes with slight 
‘no erosion. This management group in- 
ides the following mapping units:' 


72A 75A,B 304A 306A 331A 


ainage needs. These soils do not re- 
lire artificial drainage systems since 
ey are naturally moderately well to 
a drained. 


ganic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
is very important to add organic mat- 
to these soils since they are low to 
derate in organic-matter content and 
rogen-supplying power. Organic mat- 
also helps to keep the soil from pack- 
@ during rains and to keep the surface 


m crusting as it dries. 


aintenance of good structure. Ordi- 
ily no special precautions are neces- 
ry in tilling these soils. It is desirable, 
wever, to work them when moisture 
nditions are favorable. If this is done, 
a good rotation is adopted, and if sod 


1For descriptions of the soil types of which 
ese mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 72, Sharon loam, bottom, 
ge 18; Type 75, Drury silt loam, page 18; 
ype 304, Landes fine sandy loam, bottom, 
ge 34; Type 306, Allison silty clay loam, 
ttom, page 35; Type 331, Haymond silt 
m, bottom, page 36. 
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grasses and legumes that are tolerant to 
wet soil are recommended. These include 
Reed canary grass, timothy, tall fescue, 
redtop, alsike clover, white clover, and 
Ladino clover. 

Timbered areas that are wet and un- 
protected from flooding can best be man- 
aged for crops of cottonwood, soft maple, 
ash, sweetgum, and sycamore. 


Group 7 Soils 


crops are plowed down at regular inter- 
vals, the surface soil will be more apt to 
stay granulated and porous to air and 
water. Type 306 is finer-textured than 
the rest of this group. Extra care may 
therefore be needed to make sure that 
tilling is done under proper moisture 
conditions. However, this type contaims 
the most organic matter, which should 
help to preserve good physical condition 
in the surface soil. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. The soils of this group vary 
considerably in their soil-treatment re- 
quirements. Types 304 and 306 very 
seldom, if ever, need any limestone or 
potassium. They are moderately high in 
available phosphorus but will probably 
respond to superphosphate, especially on 
wheat. Types 75 and 331 are slightly 
acid, low to medium in available phos- 
phorus, and about medium in available 
potassium. For good crop yields they re- 
quire some soil treatment but not as 
much as Type 72, which is medium to 
strongly acid, low in available phos- 
phorus, and medium to low in available 
potassium. Soil tests should be used to 
plan the fertility program most effec- 
tively. 


Erosion control. Although erosion is not 
serious on these soils, the more sloping 
portions, particularly 75B, do have some 
tendency to erode. However, the good 
management practices mentioned above, 


Ld 4 
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plus a suitable rotation, will usually con- 
trol erosion on these areas. Since Types 
72, 304, 306, and 331 are bottomland 
soils, they are sometimes subject to 
stream bank cutting, especially where 
stream channels become choked with 
brush and debris. Also, silty deposits 
are often laid down and shifted about 
by spring floods where these soils are un- 
protected by levees. 


Suitable crop rotations. Where the soil 
has been fully treated according to soil 


Management 


Light-colored, very poorly to moderately 
drained, moderately to strongly leached 
silt loam to silty clay loam soils with silt 
loam to silty clay loam subsoils: occurring 
on “A” (0 to 1% percent) slopes with 


slight to no erosion. This management 


group includes the following mapping 
units:! 
108A 288A,A+ 333A 334A 382A 


Drainage needs. The soils of this group 
tend to be wet: Underdrainage is slow, 
and they often occur on low-lying areas 
back from the stream channel. Because 
of their slow permeability to water, the 
use of tile in most areas is questionable. 
Even though a tile installation oceasion- 
ally seems to work satisfactorily, a 
good system of surface ditches is prob- 
ably the best means of drainage, par- 
ticularly on Types 108 and 382. If used, 
tile are apt to function somewhat better 
in Types 288, 333, and 334 than in the 
other types. As discussed below, either 
type of drainage is better where sod 
crops are grown regularly. 


"For descriptions of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 108, Bonnie silt loam, bottom, 
page 20; Type 288, Petrolia silty clay loam, 
bottom, page 32; Type 333, Wakeland silt 
loam, bottom, page 87; Type 334, Birds silt 
loam, bottom, page 37; Type 382, Belknap 
silt loam, bottom, page 38. 


of 


[April 


tests, this rotation may be used: tw 
years of cultivated crops such as 7 
or soybeans, one year of small grain, a 

one year of a sod crop such as a legun 
or legume-grass mixture. 


331, where unprotected by levees, arg 
subject to yearly flooding, which fre 
quently drowns out small grain ané 
clover. These types are therefore useé 
more for summer crops such as corn ane 
soybeans. 


Group 8 Soils 


Very wet areas of Types 288, 334, and 
382 are indicated on the soil map b 
swamp symbols. It may be impractica 
to drain many of these areas at the 
present time (Fig. 19). 


and nitrogen needs 
Organic matter should be added to these 
soils regularly to help keep the surface 
friable and porous to water and air 
Although these soils tend to be wet and 
are subject to overflow unless protect 
by levees, legumes should form part of 
the sod wherever possible, since they can 


Organic - matter 


supply nitrogen for the following grain 
crop. Legumes such as alsike and Ladino 
clover, which are tolerant to wet con 
ditions often do well on these soils i 
flooding doesn’t last too long. To obtair 
high crop yields where the legume fails 
it may be necessary to use commercia 
nitrogen and grasses tolerant to wet soil. 
The grass crops are effective in keeping 
soils in good physical condition. 


Maintenance of good structure. Pro- 
viding a suitable drainage system and 
plowing down sod erops regularly will 
help to maintain good structure. After 
these steps are taken, the main thing 
that can be done is to cultivate these 
soils only when moisture conditions are 
favorable. Since these soils are hight- 
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et bottomland areas of Management Group 8. Artificial drainage may be impractical 


many such areas at present. 


ored and low in organic matter, culti- 
ing them when they are too wet is 
ely to cause puddling and destroy 
Anular structure. Also, the use of 
avy machinery when the soils are wet, 
eks the surface and reduces the air 
d water storage space between the soil 
rticles. 


me, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
irements. Types 108 and 382 are 
ongly to medium acid, low in avail- 
le phosphorus, and low to medium in 
ailable potassium. In general they re- 
ire more soil treatment than do Types 
8, 333, and 334, which are slightly 
id, low to medium in available phos- 
orus, and about medium in available 
tassium. Soil tests should be made 
d used to guide the soil treatment 
ogram. 


itable crop rotations. Areas where 


(Fig. 19) 


yearly flooding is severe may have to be 
devoted largely to corn and soybeans. 
Where flooding is not severe or where 
these soils are protected by levees, they 
may be farmed to a rotation that im- 
cludes one year of sod crops out of four. 
On Types 108 and 382 a rotation having 
more sod crops, such as the corn, oats, 
sod rotation, may be preferable. 

Sod crops that are tolerant to wet 
soil conditions should be chosen. Among 
the best are tall fescue, redtop, timothy, 
Reed canary grass, alsike clover, and 
Ladino clover. These grasses and leg- 
umes may often be used for pasture on 
areas where it is very difficult to secure 
adequate drainage. 

Some wet areas that are subject to 
flooding have remained in timber. They 
‘an be managed best for crops of cotton- 
wood, soft maple, ash, sweetgum, and 
sycamore. 
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Management of Group 9 Soils 


Light-colored, poorly drained, strongly 
leached silt loam soils with silty clay loam 
to clay subsoils: occurring on “‘A,”’ “'B,” 
“G,” and ~D” (0 to 12 percent) slopes 
with slight, moderate, and severe erosion. 
This management group includes the fol- 
lowing mapping units:' 
120A, B,B 309A, B,C, C,D 


Drainage needs. These two soils are 
very slowly permeable to water and 
therefore the flatter areas cannot be 
drained satisfactorily with tile. Open 
ditches and furrows must be used. A few 
areas are depressional and may require 
rather deep cuts through surrounding 
ridges in order to get drainage. Unless 
excess surface water can be removed, it 
is doubtful if soil treatment will pay on 
the more level areas. 

On the more sloping portions of these 
soils (those having over 114-percent 
slope) drainage becomes less of a prob- 
lem and erosion becomes serious. Be- 
cause downward movement of water 
through the soil profile is slow, more 
water runs off the surface, increasing 
the erosion hazard. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
These light-colored soils are quite low 
in organic-matter content and nitrogen- 
supplying power. They therefore greatly 
need improvement in these respects. Sod 
crops, including grasses and legumes, are 
the best answer to the problem. 


Maintenance of good structure. Leg- 
umes and grasses will not only help 
solve the organic-matter and nitrogen 
problem, but will also aid in keeping 
the surface soil granulated and porous 
to air and water. Deep-rooting legumes 
may benefit subsoil permeability some- 


‘For descriptions of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 120, Huey silt loam, page 
21; Type 309, Keytesville silt loam, page 36. 


what, although it is not very likely the 
will materially improve the poor under 
drainage. 

During normal seasons these soils ar 
extremely wet in the spring and ex 
tremely dry in the latter part of summe 
Anything that can be done to improy¢ 
and maintain good structure will tené 
to lengthen the period during whie 
moisture conditions are favorable fo 
plant growth. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium 
quirements. These should 
treated on the basis of soil tests. The 
surface soils of both types are usually 
strongly acid and low in available phos 
phorus and available potassium. TI 
subsoil of Type 309 is strongly acid 
that of Type 120 is usually alkalin 
Where the subsoil of this type has bee 


soils 


A. 
C 


but it usually does not need limestone. 

An accumulation of excess sodi 
salts is the main cause for the alkaline 
subsoil of Type 120. It is not knows 
whether the amount of sodium presen 
is toxic to plants. However, in most spots 
of this soil, there is enough sodium 
keep the clay puddled and in such pool 
physical condition that roots cannot 
erow well. 


Erosion control. Erosion is not a prob: 
lem on the depressional to level-lying 
areas, but it is a very serious problem 
on slopes greater than about 1 percent 
As already mentioned, water infiltrate 
these soils slowly, and runoff on slopes 
is therefore high. Greater runoff usuall 
means greater chance for erosion. Ero 
sion is particularly serious on thesé 
types because they have very poor sub 
soils with which very little can be done 
An added difficulty on Type 120 is that 
the surface and subsurface layers are 
fairly shallow (a total of 7 to 14 inches 


neroded areas). Type 309 usually 
a slightly thicker surface and sub- 
ce. 

o control erosion as well as to make 
est use of the hmited moisture sup- 
these soils should be farmed as sug- 
d in the following paragraph. 


ble crop rotations. These soils often 
r in such small areas that they are 


-colored, moderately drained to mod- 
ly well-drained, strongly leached silt 
or loam soils with silty clay loam to 
clay subsoils: occurring on ‘'B”’ (11 
percent) and ‘“‘C”’ (4 to 7 percent) 
s with slight, moderate, and severe 
ion. This management group includes 
Following mapping units:' 


Ecc -13B, B 169B, B, C 

(@ eee GC. 6173B, B,C, C 
jc 1648, B 2146787 CCC 
C 167B 


nage needs. Since these soils occur 
lopes, any drainage needed is rather 
ly provided. Some areas of “B” slope 
114-percent gradient may need 
e well-placed furrows to carry off 
ss water. These furrows should be 
ed across the slope and _ have 
gh fall to carry the water without 
g so steep as to cause serious cut- 
in the channel. Areas of “C” slope 
ot have drainage problems, but ero- 
, if unchecked, becomes serious. 
sion control is discussed on page 54. 


or a description of the soil types of which 
mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 3, Hoyleton silt loam, page 
ype 4, Richview silt loam, page 11; Type 
lair silt loam, page 12; Types 8-14, Hick- 
loam — Ava silt loam, complex, page 13; 
e 13, Bluford silt loam, page 14; Type 14, 
silt loam, page 14; Type 164, Stoy silt 
1, page 24; Type 167, Lukin silt loam, page 
Type 169, Freeburg silt loam, page 2555 
e 173, McGary silt loam, page 26; Type 
Hosmer silt loam, page 30. 
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farmed with surrounding soils. However, 
since they are dry during the summer, 
they should not be cropped to corn or 
soybeans if possible. Instead, greater use 
should be made of small grains, hay, and 
pasture. Such a rotation as one year of 
small grains and three years of hay is 
suitable on the less sloping, little eroded 
areas. More sloping and more eroded 
areas should be kept in pasture. 


Management of Group 10 Soils 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
These light-colored soils greatly need 
organic matter. Types 3, 4, and 167 are 
somewhat darker colored and higher in 
organic matter than the other soils of 
this group; nevertheless, they should 
also have regular additions of organic 
matter in the form of sod crops. Legumes 
should be included in the rotation, but 
even so additional commercial nitrogen 
often can be used to advantage. A more 
detailed discussion of the nitrogen prob- 
lem is given in “Nitrogen Recommienda- 
tions,” Hlinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station Mimeograph AG1588, Septem- 
ber, 1953. 


Maintenance of good structure. Includ- 
ing legumes and grasses in the rotation 
will materially help to keep these soils 
in good physical condition. Both the sod 
crops and other organic matter should be 
plowed down regularly. These practices 
will help keep the surface from packing 
and sealing over after rains and will 
permit freer movement of air and water 
through the soils. Studies on soils simi- 
lar to these clearly showed that sod 
crops will increase the rate at which 
water moves through the surface soil. 
Where a good rotation was used the per- 
meability rate was as much as 15 times 
ereater than where the soil had been 
farmed largely to clean-tilled crops such 
as corn and soybeans. 
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Soils of this group are easily packed 
if machinery and livestock run on them 
when they are too wet. These practices 
should be avoided as much as possible. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. All these soils are low in 
available phosphorus. Types 14, 164, 
167, 173, and 214 are about medium in 
available potassium, while the other soils 
in this group are generally low in avail- 
able potassium. Types 164, 173, and 214 
are usually somewhat less acid than the 
others. 

The fertility levels mentioned above 
are for areas that have been farmed for 
many years with very little soil treat- 


: 
Terraces may some 
times be necessary 0 
soils of Managemer 
Group 10. If so, r 
member that a we 
sodded outlet such 
that shown here is 
very important part 4 
any terrace system. 

(Fig. 


ment. They are, however, too general 
be used in planning a soil fertility pred 
gram. Because of both variations in i 
characteristics and differences in pas 
management, soil-treatment needs maj 
vary considerably from one area 4 
another. The best way to get prop 

amounts of soil treatments is to ma 

soil tests. They can often save yo 
money by showing the areas that nee 
less treatment than is called for unde 
the general conditions described above 


Erosion control. These soils, particularl 
areas of “C” (4 to 7 percent) slope, ary 
likely to erode when farmed to cleant 
tilled crops. Necessary erosion-contrd 


: 


: 
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le 2. — Most Intensive Rotations Recommended for Soils of Management Group 10 


(Hoyleton, Richview, Blair, Hickory-Ava complex, Bluford, Ava, Stoy, Lukin, 
Freeburg, McGary, and Hosmer on ‘“‘B” and “C”’ slopes with varying 
thicknesses of surface and subsurface soil remaining) 


Thickness of Most intensive rotation with— 
reent of surface and 
subsurface No conservation Contouring Strip Terracing 
soil practices cropping 
inches 
ONSET no oe R-G-M-M R-R-G-M-M-M  R-R-G-M-M-M  R-R-G-M-M 
eoikotece Norma R-G-M-M-M  R-G-M R-R-G-M-M-M  R-R-G-M-M 
ue? Over 7...... G-M-M-M R-G-M-M-M R-G-M-M R-R-G-M-M 
Sat jesy ee ea eee G-M-M R-G-M-M-M R-G-M-M R-G-M 
Less than 3.. G-M-M-M G-G-M-M R-G-M-M-M-M R-G-M-M 


w crop; G=small grain; M=rotation hay or pasture. For example, an R-G-M rotation has one year of clean-tilled 
ops, such as corn or soybeans; one year of small grain; and one year of sod crops in a three-year rotation period. 


sures may include grassed water- 
s, contouring of row crops, and in 
e cases terraces (Fig. 20). Where 
es are long enough and are fairly 
orm, strip cropping may be used 
. 21). For specific recommendations 
your farm consult your farm adviser 
the local soil conservation personnel. 


able crop rotations. When choosing 
tions for these soils, you will need 
onsider the erosion hazard. If you 
pt conservation practices such as 
ouring or terracing you can grow 


t-colored, moderately drained to well- 
ned, moderately leached silt loam soils 
silty clay loam subsoils: occurring on 
“(1% to 4 percent) and “‘C”’ (4 to 7 
ent) slopes with slight, moderate, and 
re erosion. This management group in- 
es the following mapping units:' 
132B, B 307B, B 
4e-B,C;C,C  308B/B,C,C, C 

or a description of the soil types of which 
e mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 132, Starks silt loam, page 
Type 134, Camden silt loam, page eis 
e 307, Iona silt loam, page 35; Type 308, 
rd silt loam, page 36. 


more clean-tilled crops, such as corn and 
soybeans, than if you take no special 
precautions to control erosion. In Table 2 
are indicated the most intensive rota- 
tions recommended for various combi- 
nations of slope, thickness of remaining 
surface and subsurface soil, and conser- 
vation practice. By locating where your 
mapping unit fits in columns one and 
two and reading across to the right, you 
can determine rotations that may be 
used with or without various practices 
to keep soil losses within reasonable 
limits. 


Management of Group 11 Soils 


Drainage needs. These soils usually do 
not require artificial drainage. However, 
some well-placed ditches or tile lines 
may be needed to take care of excess 
water on some areas of Type 132 where 
the slope is near 114 percent, the lower 
limit of the “B” slope group. 


Organic- matter and nitrogen needs. 
These soils are low in organic matter 
and nitrogen-supplying power. Regular 
additions of organic matter in the form 
of grass-lezume mixtures plus manure 
and erop residues will serve two main 
purposes. They will increase the nitro- 


gen-supplying power of the soils. Also 
they will help to keep the soil particles 
aggregated into clumps or clusters that 
will resist packing and provide freer 
movement of air and water. 


| 
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Maintenance of good structure. As men- 
tioned above, sod crops are the best 
means of improving and maintaining 
good structure or physical condition in 
soils. They are especially important on 
soils low in organic matter since these 
soils tend to pack and crust or seal over 
so that air and water movement is re- 
stricted. 

Air is necessary in the soil because 
plant roots need oxygen for their living 
processes just as we do. If the soil is low 
in oxygen, some of the plant nutrients 
are not converted to a form that plant 
roots can use. Furthermore, the roots are 
not able to take up as many nutrients 
as they need. Oxygen-starved roots are 
thickened, short, and usually less per- 
meable to water as well as to plant 
nutrients. 

Not only is air movement restricted 
in soils having poor structure, but water 


7 


4 
4 
- 


movement is also less free. This mea 
that less rainwater can enter the soil a 
be available for plant use. 

It is apparent from all this that keef 
ing soils well aggregated is one very i 
portant step in using and managing the 
well. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium r 
quirements. These soils, where untreate 
are usually about medium acid, low 

available phosphorus, and about mediut 
in available potassium. On the mol 
nearly level areas of Type 307, calea 
ous silt frequently occurs at a depth 

40 inches or less. This means there is ¢ 
abundance of limestone at those deptl 
However, these areas will still need a 
ditions of limestone because of leachi 
in the upper layers. Soil tests should 

made to guide the fertility program « 
all of these soils. 


| 


Erosion control. Soils in this group ag 
sloping and are therefore subject 

erosion, particularly when cultivate 
(Fig. 22). Strip cropping, terracing, { 
contouring is therefore often necessary 
Planting a long slope in strips will hay 


Too-intensive farming caused gullying here. The gully head was at one time full 
old wire, tin cans, and other junk which seldom stops gully erosion. Now that tH 


gully head has been well sodded, however, the erosion has been checked. 


(Fig. 2 
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w crops may be grown on Group 11 soils if erosion-control measures are used. Here 


rass waterway prevents scouring in a small draw. (Fig. 23) 
t effect of breaking it up into shorter group (Fig. 23). Illinois Extension Cir- 
pes. Terracing will have the same cular 593, “Grass or Gullies,” gives 
ect by diverting water from a part many helpful suggestions on establishing 


the slope to an outlet that can be waterways. 


intained in permanent sod. Contour- Suitable crop rotations. Table 3 shows 

» has the effect of many small level the most intensive rotations recom- 
QS = capa , . q c * 5 

races. Soil losses from cornfields mended for the different combinations 


nted on the contour may be only half of slope and erosion on the soils of this 
great as from fields -planted up and management group. , 

n the slope. Also, corn yields are From the standpoint of erosion con- 
nally several bushels higher on fields trol less intensive rotations (less corn 
nted on the contour. and soybeans and more hay) are desir- 
Besides the practices mentioned above, able, especially on “C” slopes where less 
ssed waterways are often necessary than 3 inches of surface and subsurface 
control erosion on the soils of this soil remain. 


uble 3. — Most Intensive Rotations Recommended for Soils of Management Group 11 


(Starks, Camden, Iona, and Alford on “B” and “C” slopes with varying 
thicknesses of surface and subsurface soil remaining) 


] Thickness of Most intensive rotation with— 
reent of — surface and 
slope subsurface | No conservation Contouring Strip Terracing 
soil practices cropping 
inches 
ie). Over 7.......- R-G-M-M R-G-\ R-R-G-M-M-M_ — R-R-G-M-M 
OS Oa Ses R-G-M-M R-R-G-M-M-M R-R-G-M-M-M  R-R-G-M-M 
ries 2 Over (... ne R-R-G-M-M-M-M R-G-M-M R-R-G-M-M-M — _R-R-G-M-M 
pee (ihn Meee G-G-M-M R-G-M-M R-G-M-M R-G-M 
ess than 3.. G-M-M-M G-G-M-M R-G-M-M-M R-G-M-M 


row crop; G=small grain; M=rotation hay or pasture. For example, an R-G-M. rotation has one year of clean-tilled 
crops, such as corn or soybeans; one year of small grain; and one year of sod crops in a three-year rotation period. 
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Gully erosion is often serious on soils of Group 12. Concrete flumes are sometim 


necessary to stabilize gullies, such as this one, that drain large areas. 


(Fig. 24 


Management of Group 12 Soils 


Light-colored, moderately drained to mod- 
erately well-drained, moderately to strongly 
leached silt loam or loam soils with silty 
clay loam to clay loam subsoils: occurring 
One an(/atonl2epercent).. Es (l2to. le 
percent), and ‘‘F’’ (18 to 30 percent) slopes 
with slight, moderate, and severe erosion. 
This management group includes the fol- 
lowing mapping units:' 


5D, D 14D, D, D 
8D, E, F, F 134D, D 
8-14D, D, E,E,F,F 214D,D,E,E 
8-214D,D,E,E,F 308D,D,E,E 


8-308D, E, E, F 


‘For a description of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 5, Blair silt loam, page 12; 
Type 8, Hickory loam, page 12; Types 8-14, 
Hickory loam — Ava silt loam, complex, page 
13; Types 8-214, Hickory loam — Hosmer silt 
loam, complex, page 13; Types 8-308, Hickory 
loam — Alford silt loam, complex, page 13; 
Type 14, Ava silt loam, page 14; Type 134, 
Camden silt loam, page 23; Type 214, Hosmer 
silt loam, page 30; Type 308, Alford silt loam, 
page 36. 


Drainage needs. Drainage is not a prob 
lem on these soils. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen neect 
All these soils are light colored and lo 
in organic-matter content and nitroger 
supplying power. Most of the mappnt 
units in this group are not suitable ff 
cultivated crops. If legumes as well 
grasses are included in the hay and pat 
ture, organic matter and nitrogen al 
likely to be taken care of. 


Maintenance of good structure. If the: 
soils are kept mainly in pasture or hat 
as recommended below, soil structul 
will be good and will need no special att 
tention. About the only  precautidi 
needed is to keep livestock off pasturik 
when they are thawing or are very wé 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium ri 
quirements. These soils are all low 1 
available phosphorus. Types 5, 8, and | 
are strongly acid and low to medium 


ilable potassium, whereas Types 134, 
, and 308 are about medium acid and 
ut medium in available potassium. In 
eral, Types 134 and 308 are not as 
ngly leached as the other soils in 
group. They are apt to take some- 
at less treatment and are likely to 
yond better than the other soils. How- 
r, for good stands and good growth 
legumes and grasses, all these soils 
uire some fertilization. Soil tests 
uld be made and the treatments ap- 
d accordingly. 


sion control. Since the mapping units 
this group are strongly sloping to 
ep, erosion control is highly impor- 
t in their proper use and management 
ig. 24). This need not be a difficult 
blem, however, if these soils are used 
inly for hay, pasture, or forest, as 
ommended below. 


table crop rotations. With proper 
servation practices, the least sloping 
”) areas can be used for small grain 
d hay—unless they have already 
t. too much soil by erosion (Table 4). 
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More sloping areas should be used for 
pasture, while very steep areas should be 
in trees. 

For suggestions on reforestation, in- 
cluding methods of planting, varieties to 
use for various purposes, and costs and 
returns, refer to “Forest Planting on Ili- 
nois Farms,” Illinois Extension Circular 
567. 

For detailed information on establish- 
ing pastures, see “Pastures for [hnois,” 
Illinois Extension Circular 647. Circular 
703, “Five Steps in Pasture Improve- 
ment,” also discusses pastures. 

Some of the steps necessary for estab- 
lishing and maintaining high-quality, 
high-yielding pastures on the soils of 
Management Group 12 are listed below: 

1. Remove brush and fill in gullies. 

2. Use terraces and contour furrows 
where necessary. On some areas these 
measures may help to hold the soil while 
a good sod is being established, and also 
to dispose of excess water during periods 
of high rainfall. 

3. Test soils to determine fertility 
needs. 


able 4. — Most Intensive Rotations Recommended for Soils of Management Group 12 


(Blair, Hickory, Hickory-Ava complex, Hickory-Hosmer complex, Hickory-Alford 
complex, Ava, Camden, Hosmer, and Alford on “D”, “E:”, and ‘“‘F”’ slopes with 
varying thicknesses of surface and subsurface soil remaining) 


Thickness of Most intensive rotation with— 
ercent of surface and a ; 
slope subsurface No conservation Contouring Strip Terracing 
soil practices cropping 
inches 
7-12 Overt oaes G-M M-M G-G-M-M R-G-M-M-M-M R-G-M-M 
; Baers Merce - Pasture or hay G-M-M-M G-G-M-M R-G-M-M-M 
ess than 3.. Pasture or hay Pasture or hay Pasture or hay Pasture or hay 
(12-18) De laskeea chs Pasture or hay Pasture or hay Pasture or hay — Pasture or hay 
Less than 3. Pasture Pasture Pasture Pasture 
18-30) . Bibr - -aaeecteae Limited pasture Limited pasture Limited pasture Limited pasture 
or forest or forest or forest or forest 
Less than 3.. Limited pasture Limited pasture Limited pasture Limited pasture 
or forest or forest or forest or forest 


row crop; G=small grain; M=rotation hay or pasture. For example, 
crops, such as corn or soybeans; one year of small grain; and one year o 


an R-G-M rotation has one year of clean-tilled 
f sod crops in a three-year rotation period. 
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4. Apply fertilizers to correct soil 
deficiencies. 

5. If a mixed pasture is desired, 
select a suitable combination of grasses 
and legumes and obtain high-quality, 
adapted seed. 

6. Prepare a good seedbed and seed 
at proper time. 

7. Once the pasture is established, 


Management of Group 13 Soils 


Light-colored, very poorly to moderately 
drained, strongly leached fine sandy loam 
to sandy loam soils with clay loam to sandy 
clay subsoils: occurring on ‘‘A’’ (0 to 1% 
percent) slopes with slight or no erosion. 
This management group includes the fol- 
lowing mapping units:' 
174A 178A, A+ 


184A 187A, A+ 


Drainage needs. Since Types 178 and 
187 often occur on flats or in depressions, 
the drainage problem, as a rule, is more 
acute on them than on Types 174 and 
184, which usually have some surface 
drainage. These soils are all slowly to 
very slowly permeable to water, and be- 
cause of this, as well as the hazard of 
tiling through sandy lenses, they must 
ordinarily be drained with furrows and 
open ditches. Some depressional areas 
of Types 178 and 187, if they are to be 
adequately drained, require rather deep 
cuts through surrounding higher soils. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
These soils are low in organic matter. 
To obtain satisfactory grain yields it is 
necessary to regularly plow down or- 
ganic matter, including grasses and leg- 


umes. Most of the rotations suggested 


‘For a description of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 174, Cowling fine sandy 
loam, page 26; Type 178, Ruark fine sandy 
loam, page 28; Type 184, Roby fine sandy 
loam, page 28; Type 187, Milroy sandy loam, 
page 29. 


follow these principles of good managé 
ment: (a) prevent overgrazing, (b) mo 
to keep down weeds, (c) harrow fre 
quently to scatter droppings from t 
stock and encourage more unifor 
grazing. 

A well-planned farm pond (Fig. 2 
page 63) is a great asset to any pastu 
program. 


for these soils in a later paragraph 
clude a considerable amount of sod cro 


Maintenance of good structure. Soil 
such as these, with fine sandy loam a 
sandy loam surfaces, have somewhd 
different structure than soils containi 
less sand and more clay. Sand grains a 
usually less firmly bound with othe 
soil particles into clusters or aggregate 
Therefore, sandy soils are less likely ¢ 
crust and seal over than finer-textu 


soils. For the same reason, howeve# 


they are often subject to “blowing” 4 
movement by wind. 

While the problems of good structut 
are somewhat different on these sand 
soils, the solution is about the same @ 
on finer-textured soils. That is, if organ: 
matter which decays readily is incor 
porated in the surface soil, more of t 
natural agents which bind or cement t 
soil particles into clusters will be prese 
to prevent blowing. Also, the tendency 
of these sandy soils to pack and fort 
plowsoles is minimized if sod crops au 
grown and systematically returned ti 
the soil. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re 
quirements. Although the soils of th 
group are sandy loams, they usualll 
have moderately fine to fine-textured 
subsoils. Added soil treatments ai 
therefore not so apt to leach away as Of 
soils that are very sandy to depths 


nehes or more. Because these soils 
added plant nutrients in reserve 
onably well, they can be fertilized 
h the same as silt loam soils. In 
ral all soils in this group are acid 
low in available phosphorus and 
ilable potassium. However, soil tests 
necessary to reveal the many varia- 
s that may occur in the amounts of 
treatments needed. 


ion control. Erosion is not a prob- 
on these soils. 


able crop rotations. A _ three-year 
tion which includes a row crop, a 
ll grain crop, and a sod crop (grasses 


t-colored, moderately drained to well- 
ned, strongly leached fine sand, fine 
y loam, and sandy loam soils with 
sand to clay loam subsoils: occurring 
‘A” (0 to 1% percent), ‘B’’ (1% to 4 
ent), and ‘‘C’’ (4 to 7 percent) slopes 
slight to moderate erosion. This man- 
group the following 
ping units:* 

175A,B,C,C 186A, B,C, C 
184B 


ment includes 


inage needs. Drainage is not a 


lem on these soils. 


anic- matter and nitrogen needs. 
organic-matter and nitrogen prob- 
on these sandy soils is perhaps more 
ous than on silt loam soils. Not only 
these soils naturally low in organic 
ter, but because they are sandy and 
ous, the organic matter present, as 
1 as that which is added, decays 


or a description of the soil types of which 
e mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 53, Bloomfield fine sand, 
16; Type 174, Cowling fine sandy loam, 
, 26; Type 175, Unity sandy loam, page 
Type 184, Roby fine sandy loam, page 
Type 186, Kincaid fine sandy loam, page 
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and legumes) may be used on these soils. 
Another suitable crop sequence would be 
one year of row crops, one year of small 
grain, and two years of sod crops. Under 
very good management a rotation of two 
years of row crops, one year of small 
grain, and one year of sod crops might 
be used, although this rotation contains 
more row crops and fewer sod crops than 
is desirable for average conditions. Very 
wet areas that cannot be drained eco- 
nomically may be used for pasture. Sod 
crops that are tolerant to wet soils in- 
clude Reed canary grass, timothy, tall 
fescue, redtop, alsike clover, and Ladino 
clover. 


Management of Group 14 Soils 


faster, and released nitrogen is more 
readily leached away. The problem is 
particularly acute on Types 53, 175, and 
186, which are well drained and have 
quite permeable subsoils. 

For the above reasons, particular at- 
tention should be given to replenishing 
the organic matter of all these soils. 
Cover crops, such as small grains, during 
the winter and early spring help to pre- 
vent leaching of nitrogen. 


Maintenance of good structure. The sur- 
face soil of these sandy soils is porous 
to air and water and is easily worked. 
From this viewpoint, therefore, main- 
tenance of good structure is not a prob- 
lem. However, since the sand in these 
soils is not strongly bound into aggre- 
gates and may therefore be subject to 
“blowing,” it is important to preserve 
good aggregation. Plowing down organic 
matter (manure, crop residues, and sod 
crops) will help do this. As the organic 
material decays, it will furnish the 
natural compounds which are the princi- 
pal agents binding soil particles into 
clusters or aggregates capable of offer- 
ing some resistance to wind erosion. 
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Also, growing sod crops regularly in the 
rotation will help prevent the formation 
of a plowsole just below plow depth. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. In general these soils are 
acid and are low in available phosphor- 
us and available potassium. The more 
open and porous soils in this group — 
Type 53 and to some extent Types 175 
and 186—do not have as high a clay 
content as the others. For this reason, 
they cannot store large quantities of the 
plant nutrients and thus should not re- 
ceive large amounts of soil treatment 
at one time. Rather, soil tests should be 
made and the lime and fertilizers applied 
primarily to meet the needs of the im- 
mediate crop. This means more frequent 
applications but it will reduce the 
amounts of plant nutrients lost through 
leaching. Keeping a cover crop on these 
soils as much of the time as possible, 
especially during late winter and early 
spring, will also tend to prevent exces- 
sive leaching. 

Types 174 and 184 contain more clay, 
especially in their subsoils, and the plant 
nutrients in them are not subjected to 
serious leaching. On these two soil types, 
soil treatments may be applied accord- 


Table 5. — Most Intensive Rotations Recommended for Soils of Management Group 1 


(Bloomfield, Cowling, Unity, Roby, and Kincaid on “A”, “B’’, and ‘‘C”’ slopes 
with varying thicknesses of surface and subsurface soil remaining) 


ing to soil tests much in the same mar 
ner as on silt loam soils. 


Erosion control. Because sandy soils a 
more porous than finer-textured soil} 
more water can percolate down throug) 
their profiles and less runs off the s | 
face. This lessens the water-erosi¢ 
hazard but does not entirely eliminate] 
Wind erosion may be a_ problem 
many areas, particularly on Type 
and to some extent on Types 175 
186. 

Contouring, strip cropping, and te 
racing are among the practices that me 
be needed to control both water 
wind erosion. On the more sandy ares 
that are subject to considerable moy 


ing winds. Shelterbelts of trees may als 
be necessary. However, keeping the mo 
sandy areas in sod crops most of fl 
time may be the best practice, not onh 
for controlling wind erosion, but al 
from the standpoint of income. 


4 


. 


Suitable crop rotations. Table 5 giv 
the most intensive rotations recon 
mended for the soils in this group. 
these rotations are used, the land wy 
be in sod crops from one-third to thre 


Thickness of 


Most intensive rotation with— 


Percent of surface and 
slope subsurface No conserva- Contouring Strip Terracing 
soil tion practices . cropping 
inches 

A (0-1). ..... Ohie (are athoan RR-GaMib se ©) ok oa pivien! ae core are caret 
B (114-4)...... (ON GEE/ Soceterenerne R-G-M-Me R-G-M R-R-G-M-M-M — _R-R-G-M- 
Ci(4= Wiakereanies ONeTaTBenore mts R-G-M-M-M = _R-G-M-M__—- R-R-G-M-M-M___ R-R-G-M- 
ois Pinte acne G-M-M-M G-M-M R-G-M-M R-R-G-M- 


R=row crop; G=small grain; M=rotation hay or pasture. For example, an R-G- a i i 
row crops, such as corn or soybeans; one year of small grain; and are year of ido prediewetie et 
* Terraces may need to be level terraces for greater water conservation as well as for erosion control ; 
For mapping unit 538A, a rotation such as R-G-M-M is more desirable. ‘ 
° For mapping unit 53B, a rotation such as GM-M-M is more desirable. 


len planning your 
ure program, don’t 
tlook the value of 
arm pond. Great 
= is needed in lo- 
ing and building 
ds on Group 14 
S, since these sandy 
s often have po- 
SS strata below the 
ace and may not 


water well. 
(Fig. 25) 


rths of the time. Greater use of small 
ins and hay or pasture is often de- 
pble, since these soils are somewhat 
uthy for summer crops such as corn 
} soybeans. Farm ponds for livestock 
ering often are a valuable addition 
he pasture program (Fig. 25). 

Drehard crops such as apples and 
ches and drouth-resistant crops such 


Herately dark-colored, moderately well- 
well-drained, moderately to strongly 
hed loamy sand, sandy loam, and loam 
& with sand to clay loam subsoils: oc- 
ing on ‘A’ (0 to 1% percent), “B”’ 
to 4 percent), and ‘‘C”’ (4 to 7 per- 
1) slopes with slight to moderate ero- 
|. This management group includes the 
wing mapping units:' 

38A,B,C 286A,B,B,C,C 305A,B 
B 289A, A+ 332A, B 


or a description of the soil types of which 
e Mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 88, Hagener loamy sand, page 
Type 155, Stockland loam, page 24; Type 
Carmi loam, page 31; Type 286, Carmi 
ly loam, page 32; Type 289, Omaha loam, 
» 33; Type 305, Palestine loam, page stoies 
ye 332, Billett sandy loam, page 37. 
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as alfalfa, melons, cantaloupes, and 
sweet potatoes are well adapted to Soil 
Types 538, 175, and 186. 

Yields of corn and other crops on 
Oquawka sand are given in Table 8, 
page 69. Oquawka is intermediate in 
character between Bloomfield of Man- 
agement Group 14 and Hagener of Man- 
agement Group 15. 


Management of Group 15 Soils 


Drainage needs. Drainage is not a prob- 
lem on these soils although a few areas 
of Type 289 may require some ditches 
to lower the water table. 


Organic-matter and nitrogen needs. 
Although these soils are moderately 
dark-colored and moderately high in 
organic matter, it 1s important to regu- 
larly plow down organic matter, includ- 
ing sod crops of grasses and legumes. 
Because these soils are moderately well- 
drained to well-drained, and also be- 
cause they are porous, organic matter 
tends to decay faster than in finer- 
textured soils. They may therefore need 
more frequent additions of organic mat- 
ter. These soils, particularly Types 88, 
155, 286, and 332, may lose considerable 
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amounts of nitrogen by leaching if a 
cover crop or sod crop is not growing on 
them during late winter and early spring. 


Maintenance of good structure. Since 
these sandy soils are porous to air and 
water, the maintenance of good structure 
requires no special attention. However, 
it does need ordinary care, for good ag- 
eregation of the soil particles will help 
to prevent movement by wind action. 
Liberal use of legumes and grasses in 
the rotation is the best way to insure 
good surface soil structure. 


Lime, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quirements. These soils require soil 
treatments in varying amounts and 
should be tested before soil amendments 
are applied. All soils in this group are 
quite permeable and do not hold re- 
serves of plant, nutrients well. There- 
fore, it is important to apply just 
enough soil treatments for immediate 
crops. This means, of course, that treat- 
ments will have to be more frequent 
than on soils having greater capacity to 
hold plant nutrients. Soil types 88, 155, 
286, and 332 are more subject to leach- 
ing than the others of this group. 


Erosion control. Wind erosion is more 


Table 6. — Most Intensive Rotations Recommended for Soils of Management Group 


(Hagener, Stockland, Carmi, Omaha, Palestine, and Billett on ‘‘A’’, “B”’, and “C” 
slopes with varying thicknesses of surface and subsurface soil remaining) 


serious on these soils than water erosi 
although some of the “C” slope ar 
if unprotected, tend to be eroded 
water. Wind erosion is usually m 
troublesome on Types 88, 286, and 
The use of the rotations discussed in + 
following paragraphs, along with s 
practices as wind strip cropping, 
help reduce wind erosion. 


Suitable crop rotations. The soils of 
group are best adapted to small gr 
and sod crops. They tend to be drou 
for summer crops having high w 
requirements, such as corn and soybe 
For this reason the rotations reed 
mended in Table 6 emphasize t 
crops which make most of their groy 
during the spring and early summe 

On the more level areas of these s 
(“A” and “B” slopes) small grains ni 
be grown more than is indicated 
Table 6. Wheat is the favorite crop 
these soils, and a rotation such as wl 
(lespedeza catch crop), wheat (lespe 
catch crop) may be used. It is very 
portant that the lespedeza growth 
tween wheat crops be plowed under 
not removed for hay. This is neces 
to supply organic matter and nitro 
and to keep the surface soil well ag: 


Thickness of 


Most intensive rotation with— 


Contouring Strip Terraci: 
cropping 


Percent of surface and 
slope subsurface No conserva- 
soil tion practices 
inches 
A (0-1%)...... OVGlE (ane rar R-G-M-M 
Bd%-4)...... CON GI(erak jen ten ean R-G-M-M» 
De Paterson CU Ge a R-G-M-M-M» 
CiGe7)) ccd. ON CRN Gakan wana G-M-M-M 
Sl eee RE G-M-M-M 


sah cic acre R-R-G-M-M-M_........} 


R-G-M R-R-G-M-M-M — R-R-G-) 
R-G-M-M —R-R-G-M-M-M __ R-R-G-) 


G-M-M R-G-M-M-M R-R-G-) 
G-M-M R-G-M-M-M R-R-G- 


R=row crop; G=small grain; M=rotation hay or c i 
: ; a J pasture. For example, an R-G-M rotation has one year of clea’ 
row crops, such as corn or soybeans; one year of small grain; and one year of sod crops in a thane Yenr pace 
: Terraces may need to be level terraces for greater water conservation as well as for controlling erosion. 
For Hagener (88B), such a rotation as G-M-M-M is more desirable than those indicated in the table. 
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d. Also, regular additions of phos- 
e and perhaps commercial nitrogen 
be necessary for good yields. 

ther special crops that are well 
oted include many of the vegetables 
yell as watermelons and canteloupes. 
types 285, 286, 289, and 305 are well 


suited to irrigation. However, Types 88, 
155, and 332 have such low water-hold- 
ing capacities that it may be impractical 
to irrigate them. For more information 
on irrigation write to the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


) Management of Group 16 Soils 


- to moderately dark-colored, well- 
ed, strongly leached sandy loam, fine 
y loam, and loam soils with sandy 
to clay loam subsoils: occurring on 
(0 to 1% percent), ‘‘B’’ (112 to 4 per 
= G* (4 to 7 percent), and “D” (7 
2 percent) slopes with slight, moder- 
and severe erosion. This group _in- 
es the following mapping units:' 
S@,C 175C,D 186D,D 253A,B 


hese soils are not suited for culti- 
d crops but should be used mainly 
pasture. Establishing good pastures 
the soils of this group will involve 
s similar to those discussed under 
agement Group 12. It is, however, 
er to establish pastures on Group 
oils than on the silt loam soils of 
up 12, because the sandy soils are 
ewhat drouthy and have a lower 
ture-holding capacity. 

hese soils may need considerable 


fertilization before good pasture plants, 
including legumes, can be grown. Soil 
tests should be made and used as a guide 
in soil treatment. 

“Pastures for Illinois,” Illinois Exten- 
sion Circular 647, contains much useful 
information on the establishment and 
management of pastures. It includes the 
following lists of grasses and legumes 
that should be considered for sandy soils. 


Drouth-resistant grasses and legumes 


Bromegrass Lespedeza 

Tall oatgrass Sweet clover 
Switch grass Alfalfa 

Big bluestem Birdsfoot trefoil 


Grasses and legumes tolerant 
to sandy soil 


Bromegrass Redtop 
Italianryegrass Alfalfa 


Tall oatgrass Winter vetch 
Canada bluegrass Cowpeas 


Management of Group 17 Soils 


t- to moderately dark-colored, well- 
ned, moderately to strongly leached 
, fine sand, fine sandy loam, and loam 
with sand to sandy clay loam subsoils: 
rring on ‘“‘A” (0 to 1% percent), ‘'B”’ 
to 4 percent), ‘‘C’’ (4 to 7 percent) 
(7 to 12 percent), ‘‘E’’ (12 to 18 per- 
‘), and “‘F’’ (18 to 30 percent) slopes 


ror a description of the soil types of which 
e mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
pages: Type 155, Stockland loam, page 
Type 175, Unity sandy loam, page Abe 
e 186, Kincaid fine sandy loam, page 28; 
e 253, Stonington soils, page 30. 


with slight, moderate, and severe erosion. 
This management group includes the fol- 
lowing mapping units:* 


63¢,¢,D, D. 186D, Ey Eyer 
92A, B 253B, B, C,C, D, D 
155D 


2 For a description of the soil types of which 
these mapping units are a part, see the follow- 
ing pages: Type 53, Bloomfield fine sand, 
page 16; Type 92, Perks sand, bottom, page 
19; Type 155, Stockland loam, page 24; Type 
186, Kineaid fine sandy loam, page 28; Type 
253, Stonington soils, page 30. 
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While blowouts as bad as this one are not common in Lawrence county, the sandy 
soils of Group 17 are subject to some drifting by the wind. 


The soils of this group may be used 
for limited pasture and for woodland. 
Establishing and maintaining pastures 
on these soils will require procedures 
similar to those used for Group 16 and 
Group 12 soils. The task will be more 
difficult, however, since these mapping 
units are even more drouthy than those 
in Group 16. 

Since these soils are drouthy, culti- 
vated crops, such as corn and soybeans, 
that take large amounts of water in 
summer, should not be grown. Another 
reason for avoiding the row crops is that 
these soils are subject to drifting by 


{ 
‘ 


[April, 


| 
) 
| 
the wind unless they are protected by} 
a vegetative cover most of the time 
(Fig. 26). 

Many areas, particularly the steepert 
and more eroded areas, can be used 
most profitably for the production of 
pine forest for Christmas trees, feneeg 
posts, and in later years lumber. For 
information on the planting of trees 
refer to University of Illinois Extension 
Circular 567, “Forest Planting on Ile 
nois Farms.” 

Areas marked 92 on the soil map that 
are gravel rather than sand have littled 
or no agricultural value. 


(Fig. 26) 


CHECK YOUR PRESENT MANAGEMENT 


The best over-all check of your cropping system and _ soil-management 


program is to compare your crop yields with yields obtained on other farnis 
and on experiment fields. For a valid comparison, you need to use the average 


yields over a period of at least five years. A period this long is necessary tof 


balance out the wide seasonal variations that occur in r 


wind, and insect and disease injury. 


Table 7 shows actual farm yields. Table 
7 gives average yields to be expected 
over a period of years under a moder- 


ainfall, temperature, 


ately high level of management. Sor i) 
of the figures in the table repro 
actual yields obtained on a particulary 
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Table 7. — AVERAGE YIELDS OF CROPS 


To Be Expected on Lawrence County Soils Over a Period of Years Under 
a Moderately High Level of Management* 


ures in boldface are based on long-time records kept by f "sj nae ‘ 
: : y farmers in ¢ rat ee 
ent of Agricultural Economics; the others are erase yields. Fe ONE Sas 


ype T ’ Hybrid Soy- Mi 
ype name ’ poy . ixed 
1D. P corn Wheat — Oats beans Alfalfa pasture 
bu bu bu bu tons days 
2 (GismersiltelOaMe ec eae epee ges 53 25 35 25 2S 105 
fe Hoyleton silt loam.................. 53 26 37 24 Db STAN) 
Mee Richview silt. loam.................. 50(E) 24(B) 35(H) 22(E) 2.4 110 
5 Blair silt LGaiviereete Paty heel. xis e< ss 43(H) 20(8) 30(8) 18%) 2.1 100 
8 PG OIeyaL OOM eet ilies = cers ese 8 N N N N ile 85 
8-14 Hickory loam-Ava silt loam, complex.. N N N N Wee 
8-214 Hickory loam-Hosmer silt loam, com- ; ve 
Obese ere ys ae os Cs wen ba area ee } N N N 1.8 95 
8-308 Hickory loam-Alford silt loam, complex N N N N 1@ 100 
2 Weymoose silt loam.....-...---..--.- 46 23 30 21 2.0 100 
3 latoedeswimloamien cs. .as ke ns os 49 24 34 22 2.3 105 
4 Ava silt loam........-....-.--+++-- 48(E) 22(E) 33(E) 20(E) 2.3 105 
6 Pierre crcl (Oana ee ee oe bests er 66 32 46 29 2.8 130 
0 Virden silty clay loam...........-.-- 68 30 45 30 727 130 
3 IBloombcld’ mmersander ae. ce ce N N N N 1.5) 70 
0 Beaucoup silty clay loam, bottom. ... 51(D) 24(D 35(D) 25(D) 2.5(D) 120 
1 Darwin clay, bottom...........-.--- 42(D) 20(D 30(D) 21(D) 2.4(D) 110 
D, Sharon loam, bottom...........---- 53(D) 25(D 37(D) 24(D) 2.6(D) 180 
5 Onunyesilt loam. ee aes a 56 26 on 24 oil 120 
83 Wabash silty clay, bottom........... 58(D) 238(D 35(D) 24(D) N 125 
88 Hagener loamy sand..........------ A7(E) 23(E) 33(E) 20(E) 2a) 95 
92 Perks sand, bottom.........-------- N N N N 1.6 80 
07 Sawmill silty clay loam, bottom...... 65(D) 27(D 40(D) 30(D) 2.6(D) 1380 
08 Bonnie silt loam, bottom.........--- 45(D) 20(D) 30(D) 21(D) 2.0(D) 100 
09 RACOOMS I bMOAMNse =e ees eee = 53 24 36 23 Do 110 
16 Whitson silt loam........-..------- 52 23 37 24. 2a 110 
20 Huey silt loam........-----+--+--:: 28 20 24 17 1.5 75 
25 Sele OMe 2 oe ids Siete aan oes 73 28 45 31 2.8 130 
26 Bonpas silty clay loam..........---- 75 28 48 32 3.0 140 
32 Crore Sib OAM - ps. ceca. cee 62 26 43 26 2.4 120 
34 Camden silt loam.........--+-+++++> 60 2H 42 25 BAG 125 
42 Patton silty clay loam.......------- 67. 25 44 30 AG) 125 
48 Proctor silt loam.....-..--.---+++-+: 70 26 50 30 3.0 140 
55 Stockland loam......-----+++-++++: N Dye S5 ee IN Deo 110 
64 Soy ale loamy. ay: - eae Git 54 24 39 24 2.5 120 
65 Weirrsiltdoam..0+-.ra:-+2.- sce 51 22 36 23 2.2 105 


ETTERS HAVE THE FOLLOWING MEANINGS: N=Crop not adapted. D= Yields for bottomland types, assuming 
ess than 10 percent damage by flooding. E= Erosion by water or wind is often a problem. Estimated yields are for areas which 
re uneroded or only slightly eroded. Crop adaptation and the kind of cropping systems suitable for controlling erosion 
epend on the soil type, slope, thickness of remaining surface and subsurface soil, and the conservation practices followed. 


a Moderately high level of management includes adequate drainage; the timely use of adapted cultural practices; 


and helps maintain good soil pee ond the pees 
upply; the application of su lemental nitrogen where needed; and the application of limestone, phosp hate, and potas 
ee ceded in amounts as EY aieaied by soil tests. The crop yield estimates are based on the assumption that during a 


a total of 265 pounds per acre of nitrogen, 150 to 170 pounds per acre of P2Os, and 140 to 180 pounds per 
i i treatments, with each corn crop 1n the 


(Table 7 is concluded on page 68.) 
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68 
Table 7. — Concluded 
: r Mixed 
Hybrid 7 Soy Alfalfa 
pele Type name corm neat Oats pastur 
( days 
bu. bu bu. bu. tons 
in sl 58 27 39 24 2.4 120 
167 ibqllarin Silty WOR oa ca epakee Se re 23 34 23 2:1 100 
168 Leora) Sth WORM ooo) von geaesosussee 1 24 37 24 2 105 
169 reelumenstlunloa nile nee os oF e o7 24 120 
170 IBKeesevcilite Oat aera ne ern sie: 5 = a 54 21 100 
173 Meo Grmay sil Whoa. 2 55 cet eeeoecce 46 E : 
i 49 22 36 20 222 105 
174 Cowling fine sandy loam............ Y i oo ae a 100 
175 (Winntiyasandcival carnal tn een 45 me is me a5 195 
176 Meemissaistltg! oan ==. 60 : Pe =f ae 108 
178 Ruark fine sandy loam.............. 46 s ee = = 5 105 
184 Vobygimel sandy. Osimie ae: eee 48 2 3: 2 : 
: de Goes 9 
186 Kincaid fine sandy loam............. 44(E) — ay ps: “i ee 
Wy Wiiilinowy seme Jann. s . ck ee es coe 42 a ~ me oo ee 
200 Orio a ue DAMA Bes AAR. eee a ny mn os Pe 
208 Sendo wht WON... soc encnckueees sae 2! 0 24022 5 
214 Tnt@sianere Rill, IOAN. 5. cancoeecee secs 53(E) 24(—) 37(#) 22(8) 2.5 115 
i i ‘i ‘i N N 22, 100 
253 SROMMITG COS 01 ses Ne N- 2.2 
284 Tice silty clay loam, bottom......... 66(D) 28(D) 42(D) 30(D) = 7(D) i 
285 CEnaaM MOEN vaso 405 a cto sen ona ne ose AT = 35 = : = ioe 
286 (Carnmivsamchya loa masa 43 23 30 = me oe 
287 Chaumnceyasilin loans eee ee 58 25 35 Le 2. Das 
288 Petrolia silty clay loam, bottom... .. . 48(D) 20(D) 35(D) 22(D) mre 110 
289 Ounaatoagl oan eee = = . 2. > a 
1 Tay al aici te get wee an, See | 2 25 29 ae 2 
ane ee me on bottoms ae 48(D) 20(D) 32D) 21(DyY ” 2-2(DpNais 
302 Ambraw clay loam, 8 ae s 
303 Sawmill clay loam, bottom.......... 65(D) 27(D) 40(D) 30(D) 2.6(D) 1 
304 Landes fine sandy loam, bottom...... 53(D) 25(D) 38(D) 23(D) 2.7(D) 125 
; 4 25 a2 22 2.2 105 
305 gol eines oar - 2.2 05 
306 Allison silty clay loam, bottom....... 65(D) 30(D) 40 (D) 30(D) 2. 9(D) Se 
307 Homa siliysl orien ey eee 63 27 38 : 26 2.8 125 
308 ANbiovitel ill WOT. ss ne a ees - 61(E) 25(E) 387(E) 24(E) 2.9 130 
309 Keytesville silt loam................ 28 20° 22 18 Lee 85 
331 Haymond silt loam, bottom..... 60(D) 30(D) 40(D) 25(D) 2. 9(D) 135 
332 lewiiletcts Senachy Worm... .............. 46 22 32 19 2.1 100 
333 Wakeland silt loam, bottom. 55(D) 25(D) 35(D) 25(D) 2.8(D) 130 
334 Birds silt loam, bottom..... S0(D) 25(D) 35 ‘D)  24(D) 2.3(D) 110 
382 Belknap silt loam, bottom........__. s0(D) 23(D) 35(D) 23(D) 2.4(D) 120 


soil type by farmers who kept records in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of 
Illinois. Other figures have been esti- 
mated on the basis of soil characteristics 
and yields from similar soil types. All 
the yields used as a basis for estimates, 
as well as the actual yields given in the 
table, were obtained under farm condi- 
tions. Limestone and fertilizers were ap- 
plied on the basis of soil tests. 

If you find that your average yields 


for five years or longer are much belo 
those shown in Table 7 for your soil 
types, it will pay you to examine your | 
management practices to see where} 
changes should be made. 

Yields in Table 7 can also be used to 
compare different soils under the same 
level of management. From the stand- 
point of investment in land, however, it 
should be realized that good manage- 
ment may be more difficult and more 
costly for one soil than for another. 


ea ae 


periment fields show higher yields are 
ssible. Yields given in Table 7 do not 
present maximum production for the 
rious soil types. Tables 8 to 11 give 
sults from the University of Illinois 
periment fields located on soils that 
e the same as or similar to some of 
e soils in Lawrence county. These re- 
Its indicate what can be done on these 
rticular soils with various soil treat- 
ents and fair to good cropping systems 
er a period of years. In general, the 
elds on the experiment fields are 
gher than those given in Table 7 for 
e same soils. 

The experiment fields had fair to good 
op rotations and large amounts of the 
arious soil treatments in effect for 
out 25 to 30 years before 1940. The 
umulative advantages of this long 
eriod of good treatment and manage- 
ent may partly account for the fact 
at recent yields on these fields were 
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higher than those that many farmers 
obtained under good management during 
the same period. Good soil treatment and 
cropping systems, though, once put into 
effect, soon result in improved yields. So 
there is no reason why farmers having 
soils similar to those in the experiment 
fields cannot approach the highest yields 
in Tables 8 to 11. 

Whatever the soil type, most farmers 
in Lawrence county should be able to 
increase their yields by studying their 
soils and following the management 
recommendations made for the various 
mapping units. Improving on the time- 
liness of farming operations and putting 
into effect a sound soil-treatment and 
cropping system will often pay big divi- 
dends. 

One practice that will prove worth 
while in many seasons is to drill super- 
phosphate with wheat and certain other 
small grains. Corn yields — particularly 


able 8. — OQUAWKA SAND — A SOIL TYPE SOMEWHAT INTERMEDIATE 
IN CHARACTER BETWEEN BLOOMFIELD (53) AND HAGENER (88) 
Average Annual Yields per Acre, 1940-1951 


(Oquawka Soil Experiment Field, Henderson County: Standard 
Treatment Plots of Series 100 to 600) 


Ist year "i 
PS Soybeans Wheat Rye Alfalfa 
peers hybrid corm 12 crops* 12 crops 12 crops 12 crops 
12 crops* 
bu. bu. bu. bu. tons 
TE eae eee 32.4 8.9 6.8 8.7 0 
IN RN es. 8B: 50.5** 13.7* 12.6* 120 2 
NS eee eae ar nea 64.2* 17.9t 22. 6* 14.0t 1.9** 
oe ee 63. 9t 18.7t 22.7t 14. 2t 2.0t 
ye 38.7 9.5 8.7 8.3 0 
ONS ol 45.0 10.1 8.2 8.8 0 
SO ie sa eae 55. 2t 14. 9+ 16.7% 12.0% ih 7 
on Reha i ee 52. 6t 13.8+ 16. 0+ 12. 0t 1.64 
ee Se aan ae 60. 0+ 19. Of 19. 4t 12.8t 2 4t 


een manure. 
Y TO STANDARD SOIL TREATMENTS 
on of crops removed); R=crop residues (stover, 
- a 1951 yields missing because of new 
esidue plot. ; ere 
* Increase over preceding treatment significant. 
ver check plot significant, but incre 


ROPPING PRACTICES: corn, soybeans, rye, hay, wheat (le), 


treatment for first-year hybrid corn and 


ase over preceding treatment not significant. 
ant, but increase over preceding treatment not significant. 


alfalfa (6 years). The legume (le) was plowed under as a 


tk ; M= 1 “ h 
APPLIED: O=no treatment or check plot; M=manure (1 ton for eac 
straw, legumes) ; L=limestone; P=rock phosphate; K = muriate of potash. 


1 soybeans on first check plot and on 


+* Increase over preceding treatment highly significant. + Increase 


{ Increase over check plot highly signifi- 
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yields of second-year corn — are often 
improved by the use of mixed fertilizers 
at planting time. Applying additional 
nitrogen fertilizer either as plowdown or 
as a side-dressing when corn is nearly 
knee-high frequently gives additional in- 
creases. Small grains are also likely to 
benefit from nitrogen fertilizers applied 
in the spring. These fertilizers should 
not be used, however, if they cause 
lodging or very rank growth. 

In most cropping systems, nitrogen 
fertilizers should not be considered a 
substitute for the legume crop. Rather, 
they should be used as a supplement 
where more nitrogen than that supplied 
by the legume can be utilized to 
advantage. More information on this 
subject is given in “Nitrogen Recom- 
mendations,” Mimeograph AG1588, De- 
partment of Agronomy, University of 
Ihnois. 


Costs can be estimated. In Tables 8 to 
11 nothing is given on the costs of treat- 


Table 9. — CHIEFLY HERRICK SILT LOAM (46) 
Average Annual Yields per Acre, 1942-1953 


(Carlinville Soil Experiment Field, Macoupin County: Standard 
Treatment Plots of Series 100 to 400) 


ment. Rather accurate information ma 
be obtained, however, by making soif 
tests and figuring the cost, at curren 
prices, of the treatment necessary t 
meet fully the needs indicated by the 
tests. 

Once a high level of fertility is 
reached, a certain amount of mainte 
nance is required. Both the nutrients 
lost by cropping and_ the ie 
amounts lost through leaching and 
erosion need to be replaced. Cost of 
maintenance can be calculated by de 
termining the amounts of the nutrients 
lost in different ways and figuring the 
cost of treatment needed to restore them 


Retesting needed. Retesting after six ta 
eight years will show how well the fer 
tility level has been maintained. Furthe 
information on this subject is given i 
University of Illinois Agronomy Mimeo 
graph AG1359, “Maintenance Require 
ments for Fertile Soils.” 


Ist year 


Treatment hybrid corn no ynene Wheat Bag 
12 crops 12 crops 12 crops 12 crops 
bu. bu. bu. tons 
ORS ets ie Mee OR, Bey eee | ON 42.8 22.0 LG ri 
IVS: ere ee are ecg clk et es iocone 28.1 23. 6** i ar 
ee , enpntio Wako nt Cue IN rey Sy erent aap tie a 90.7t 32.2t 29.2} i 
chy oc We roe a tha cies er meaty a as eg 91.6t 32.1f 33.2t 3.6f 
a age eh ben Siiten, ce geen enhtc5 ake Reno cere ere eee nT 49.4 23.6 14.3 9 
eg Ce Fe a aren tena 52.5 24.2 14.3 i 
NBD) dbl ee tions aero re 70. OF 28.1 19.2 Jado 
Ea Gate MMR eae pier ons 76.4f 29.0 2icor* 2.7% 
SPM CR hast ARETE Co REET ME ce HD 90.3t 31.6f Sl 2i Se 


CROPPING PRACTICES: 
under as green manure. 


KEY TO STANDARD SOIL TREATMENTS APPLIED: 
ton of crops removed; R=crop residues (stover, straw, ie 


corn, soybeans, wheat (le), corn, soybeans, wheat, hay, 
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ble 10. — CHIEFLY CISNE SILT LOAM (2) AND HUEY SILT LOAM (120) 
Average Annual Yieids per Acre, 1942-1953 


(Newton Soil Experiment Field, Jasper County: Standard 
Treatment Plots of Series 100 to 400) 


Ist year 


Treatment hybrid corn Soybeans Wheat Hay 
“12 crops 12 crops 12 crops 6 crops® 
bu. bu. bu. tons 
6 oA Shallots cae 2 Oe ee ne ee 5.6 8.4 2 il 
-s oudf'a 9 SoS tehe 00% evo SORES 0 Cee earned ene 24.5** 14.7** 2.2 13° 
16 bb lBag unl cad Shs ISIh Snover 64. 9** 2oEore Oy 2n0ae 
oy Otis he Sis b eos te Ao: OE Oe rence eee tere 67.8 24.4 25.1 EOF 
oo edo be geole O yet Oc hoes ae ee 11.2 10.7 iL) 2 
Sgt De Sei aii ie es 6 reece eo 13.4 10.9 6 2 
5 bruh ein dsc 6 Ree Ang oF eee ee ee 33.4** iiss Oss Roe 
ow Se wet dope 6 Se a 6a hae ie eeeeara 36.2 16.0 leon 1 Si 
- STs & oop ate 4) egeoley Cb ener Geo ac Rea en 51.5f 20.8* 21.3f 2.21 
vn bgla Ale oc tea 6.6 eee eee ecm eee 444 LOE OP 1A, We 22 


ROPPING PRACTICES: 1942-1947—corn, soybeans, wheat, redtop (4 years); 1948-1953—corn, soybeans, wheat, hay. 
BY TO STANDARD SOIL TREATMENTS APPLIED: 0=no treatment or check plot; M=manure (1 ton for each ton 
erops removed); R=crop residues (stover, straw, legumes); L=limestone; P=rock phosphate; K=muriate of potash. 

a Mixed hay was in the rotation for six years, 1948-1953. > For corn and soybeans RLK was not significantly different 
om RL, RLP, or RLPK, but was highly significant over check. ¢ For wheat and hay RLK was not significantly different 
om RL, significantly lower than RLP, and highly significant over check. For wheat and hay RLPK was highly significant 


er RLK. 
* Increase over preceding treatment significant. ** Increase over preceding treatment highly significant. { Increase 
er check plot highly significant but increase over preceding treatment not significant. 


Table 11. — CISNE SILT LOAM (2) 


Average Annual Yields per Acre, 1942-1953 


(Oblong Soil Experiment Field, Crawford County: Standard 
Treatment Plots of Series 100 to 400) 


: Ist year Sore Wh 
; 7 Soybeans eat Hay 
aeeeucus Gee 12 crops 12 crops 12 crops 
bu. bu. bu. tons 
a it gs bate ne Sige are eae coer ee 18.2 il 33 Deal RikG 
re es cos aun Sile. ae. al ae ons 43.4** Gide He Oras 1.01 
ee ee acienrat > Gi hee Pail fey Olas 1393 a5 
Bs § ee eee eset A eI ea 80.4** 22.8f 26.8f 2.14t 
PO ee eS NM eg Sock Neale oa eae 24.1 12.6 a, Ut .59 
A ea aoe fie ten'aiiel ent levee #4 32.3 13.3 3) HY) 
Ee Fe ieee sett ie tery se, 2s PD fe 15.9 omens 1.46** 
a ied each ds A istn che CRO Nene re tei eo 53.6 15.0 20. 2t il alae 
TRS Geucndco oles oie ecient oho. 0) Orem eae cena Aa ara 83.8** 24.6** DES AG 220% 
a ee ee eee 74, 8% 23.4 17.6° 1.774 


“ROPPING PRACTICES: corn, soybeans, wheat, hay. ae et ai 
AN TANDARD SOIL TREATMENTS APPLIED: 0=no treatment or check plot; M=manure son for each ton 

f ee oveays R=crop residues (stover, straw, legumes); L=limestone; P=rock phosphate; K=muriate of potash. 
* Increase over preceding treatment significant. ** Increase over preceding treatment highly significant. } Increase 


< igh ignificant but increase over preceding treatment not significant, ' hie 2 
i fas ee ee hy Sc eesasane over check, and significant over RL and RLP. RLPK was highly significant over RLK. 
For soybeans RLK highly significant over check, RL, and RLP, but not significantly different from RLPK. ° For wheat 
LK highly significant over check and not significantly different from RL, RLP, or RLPK. 4 For hay RLK highly significant 


ver check, not significantly different from RL or RLP, and significantly lower than RLPK. 
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FORMATION AND ASSOCIATIONS OF 


LAWRENCE COUNTY SOILS | 


information on the origin and formation of Lawrence county soils and th 


This section of the report has been prepared for those desiring more er: 


relationship between the various soil types and soil associations. 


Origin of parent materials. The upland 
and terrace soils are derived from parent 
materials that were laid down during 
and immediately after the times when 
great glaciers reached this area. Some 
of the terrace (benchland) materials 
probably have been reworked by both 
wind and water since the earlier period. 
The bottomland soils have been formed 
from sediment deposited more recently. 
Some of them still receive sediments 
when streams overflow. 

Because of climatic changes during 


the time known as the Glacial Epodl 
great quantities of snow and ice ace 
mulated in the northern parts of oul 
continent. The pressures developed in 
this great ice mass caused it to moy 
outward, forming glaciers. This move 
until the glaciers 


ment continued 


reached a region where the climate was 
warm enough to melt the ice as rapidly 
as it advanced. (Fig. 27 shows a small 
Alaskan glacier which is still active.) | 

In moving across the country, these 


re ave < = i 
sheets of ice picked up masses of rockj 
] 
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ravel, sand, silt, and clay, ground them 
gether, and sometimes carried them 
r hundreds of miles. The moving ice 
veled off hills and filled old valleys, 
ten changing the landscape completely. 
} Two of the glacial advances con- 
ributed materials to Lawrence county 
yls. The Illinoian glacier covered the 
tire county. Long after the Illinoian 
e disappeared, the Wisconsin ice sheet, 
ne last great ice movement, approached 
within about 50 miles north of the 
jounty. This last ice sheet covered the 
eadwaters of the Wabash and Em- 
arrass rivers, and as it melted, tre- 
endous quantities of water drained 
hrough these streams, depositing sedi- 
ents along their bottomlands. 

Throughout the long period during 
hich the Wisconsin ice sheet was melt- 
g there were yearly temperature 
hanges as well as long-time mild and 
old stages. Varying quantities of water, 
herefore, poured down the Embarrass 
nd the Wabash, particularly the latter. 
uring the colder spells when the melt- 
ng of the ice was checked, the bottoms 
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became dry mud flats. Windstorms then 
picked up “dust” from these flats, sort- 
ing it into particles of different size. 
Sand particles (the larger ones) were 
deposited close by and the silt (which is 
fine) was blown farther away and depos- 
ited on the uplands. The silty deposit, 
called considerable 
carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium. (Fig. 28 shows how a wind- 


“loess,” contains 


amounts of 
storm picks up “dust” from bare, dry 
fields.) 


How the soils were developed. As soon 
as the soil parent materials were laid 
down, various weathering forces began 
working on them, and soil development 
began. When first deposited, these par- 
ent materials were high in lime and the 
mineral elements, but were very low in 
nitrogen. As time elapsed the rainwater, 
the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the 
air, and the products of decaying plant 
and animal remains attacked the min- 
erals, leaching out the free lime and 
changing some of the minerals into clay. 

Weathering forces are most active 
near the surface. Various stages or de- 


During and near the end of the ice age, dust storms very like this one picked up silty 
material and redeposited it as loess. It is to loess that the upland soils of reeee 
county owe most of their productiveness. The main sources of loess in the uplan a 
Lawrence county were the Wabash and Embarrass river flood plains. (This picture was 


taken in Texas in the spring of 1935 by the U.S. Soil Conservation Makapere os 
ig. 
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grees of weathering therefore occur at 
different depths. Lime is leached first 
from the surface, and it is also there 
that decomposition of the minerals is 
most active. Most of the organic matter 
accumulates near the surface. The clay 
particles that form near the surface are 
carried down by the percolating water 
and accumulate in the subsoil along with 
clay that forms in the subsoil. Thus 
horizons, or layers, differmmg in physical 
and chemical composition are formed, 
and the parent material acquires the 
characteristics of soil. 

The kind of vegetation under which 
the soils of Lawrence county have de- 
veloped has influenced the amount of 
organic matter which they contain. The 
prairie and swamp grasses, through their 
extensive fibrous root systems, have 
added more organic matter to the soil 
than forest vegetation. Forest vegetation 
does not add such great amounts of 
organic matter because trees have a 
coarser root system, and also because 
leaves and twigs lie on the surface of the 
ground, where they oxidize readily. 

Drainage and the slope of the land 
surface are responsible for certain other 
characteristics in a soil. The poorly 
drained soils in the depressions are gray, 
although the color may be masked by 
the darker organic matter. The soils that 
developed under good drainage, on the 
other hand, are yellowish or reddish, 
although again the color of the surface 
horizon may be modified by the ore ganic 
matter present. 

Each horizon of a soil has more or 
less definite characteristics. The hori- 
zons are designated as surface, subsur- 
face, and subsoil in the soil- -type 
fescemtioke The surface horizon usually 
contains the greatest amount of organic 
matter. In slightly weathered soils the 
subsurface is usually transitional be- 
tween the surface and subsoil, whereas 


[April 


in highly weathered soils it may be 
bleached gray layer low in plant nutri 
ents and organic matter. The subsol 
usually contains the greatest amounts off 
clay, particularly in soils that hay 
undergone considerable weathering. — |} 

All the layers, or horizons, of a soil} 
taken together make up the “soil pre 
file.” Differences in the arrangement 
color, and thickness of the various 
horizons, or in any of their physica 
features or in their chemical content 
are the bases upon which soil types are 
differentiated and the soil map con 
structed. 


parent materials, in native vegetation 
and in drainage conditions as influencedf 
by topography. 


Soil associations of Lawrence county. 
The 68 soil types and three soil comp 
plexes mapped in Lawrence county can 
be grouped into ten soil associations ont 
the basis of physiography, parent ma- 
terials, native vegetation, and natural] 
drainage (Table 12). Fig. 29 shows the 
location of the different associations in 
Lawrence county. Following are brief 
discussions of the soils in each associa- 
tion and of the major factors in theirt 
development. 


Soil Association A—Upland soils de 
rived from loess 75 to 130 inches thick.} 
The chief members of this associationi 
are the light-colored Alford, Iona, and 
Hickory soils developed under forests 
vegetation; the moderately dark-colored] 
Breese developed under mixed forest and 
grass vegetation; and the dark-colored| 
Virden developed under erass vegetation| 

These soils occur on flat to steeph 
topography where natural drainamal 
varied from the very poorly drained tor 
the well-drained condition. With thet 


exception of Hickory, which developed 
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UPLAND SOILS DERIVED FROM LOESS 75 to 130 INCHES THICK 

UPLAND SOILS DERIVED FROM LOESS 45 to 75 INCHES THICK 

UPLAND SOILS DERIVED FROM LOESS 30 to 45 INCHES THICK 

HIGH TERRACE SOILS DERIVED FROM LOESS 60 to IIO INCHES THICK 

UPLAND AND TERRACE SOILS DERIVED FROM MIXED, WIND-BLOWN SAND AND SILT 

WISCONSIN TERRACE SOILS DERIVED FROM MEDIUM TO COARSE TEXTURED, WATER-LAID SEDIMENTS 
WISCONSIN TERRACE SOILS DERIVED FROM FINE TO MEDIUM TEXTURED, WATER-LAID SEDIMENTS 


ILLINOIAN TERRACE SOILS DERIVED FROM MEDIUM TEXTURED, WATER-LAID SEDIMENTS 


@ BOTTOMLAND SOILS DERIVED FROM MEDIUM TEXTURED, ACID, WATER—LAID SEDIMENTS 


BOTTOMLAND SOILS DERIVED FROM FINE TO COARSE TEXTURED, SLIGHTLY At D TO NEUTRAL, WATER-LAID SEDIMENTS 


r soil associations found in Lawrence 


oe. locations of the ten majo 
This map shows the locations (Fig. 29) 


county. These associations are described on pages 74 to 87. 
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from Illinoian till on steep slopes, all the 
soils of this association were formed 
from loess. They occur as a discontinu- 
ous belt just west of the Wabash river 
bottomlands and low terraces which 
were the major sources of loess in this 
area. The one exception to this is the 
upland remnant in Section 9, Township 
3 north, Range 10 west, near Vincennes, 
Indiana, which is east of the main loess 
source and has a thicker loess cover 
(nearly 300 inches). The soils of this 
belt are the least weathered of the loess 
soils. This is shown by comparing the 
data on Alford and Whitson (Table 13)! 
with those on Hosmer and Weir (Table 
14), two soils of Association B, which is 
the second belt of soils back from the 
loess source. The B, horizons of Alford 
and Whitson are not so acid as the Bz of 
Hosmer and Weir. Also, they have 
higher base saturation percentages. A 
comparison of Alford, a well-drained 
soil, and Hosmer, which is moderately 
well drained, shows little difference in 
clay content in the B, horizon. The 
same is true of Whitson and Weir, the 
poorly drained soils. On the more level- 
lying areas of Association A, where 
natural drainage is poor to imperfect, 
calcareous loess occurs at depths as shal- 
low as 85 or 40 inches. Similar areas 
of Association B are leached consider- 
ably deeper. 

Soil Association B—Upland soils de- 
rived from loess 45 to 75 inches thick. 
Hosmer, Stoy, Weir, and Hickory are 
the main soils of Association B. Having 
developed under forest vegetation they 
are all light colored, and with the ex- 


* Although Whitson was included with Soil 
Association D in compiling Table 12, a few 
small areas of Whitson are found in upland 
positions and can be considered as also be- 
longing to Soil Association A, However, on the 
soil map the few small areas of Whitson in 
Soil Association A were included with Iona silt 
loam (307). 
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ception of Hickory, an Ilinoian till soi 
they are derived from loess. This a 
ciation makes up the second loess 


except that in the Westport area eas 
the Embarrass river in the northern par 


B occurs west of Association C. In 
area the Embarrass bottoms and 
races contributed enough loess for 


soils of Association B to be developet 


of Association B are more _ high 
weathered than those of Association 4 


content than those of Ava and Wynoosi 
of Association C (Tables 14 and 15). Th 
general, the base saturation in the Bs 
higher in Association B soils than i 
Association C, although it is about # 
same in the Hosmer and Ava profiles im 
Tables 14 and 15. 

The topography of Association 
varies from nearly level to steep 
natural drainage ranges from the poo 
to the moderately well-drained condi 
tion. Hosmer silt loam (214) has a mod 
erately well-developed “siltpan” in ¢ 
lower B and C horizon. 
Soil Association C—Upland soils de 
rived from loess 30 to 45 inches thi : 
Highly weathered soils developed from 
thin loess on leached Llinoian till mak 
up Association C. The main membel 
of this association are the light-colore 
Ava, Bluford, Wynoose, Blair, am 
Hickory soils developed under fores 
vegetation; and the somewhat darkée 
colored and thicker-surfaced Richviey 
Hoyleton, Cisne, Chauncey, and Lukir 
soils developed under prairie grass. Hue} 
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silt loam also occurs in Association C. 
Since soils in this association are highly 
weathered, even those that developed 
under prairie grass are relatively light 
colored. Data from the B, horizons of 
Ava and Wynoose (Table 15) show that 
they are strongly acid, are low in per- 
cent saturation, and have higher maxi- 
mum clay contents than Hosmer and 
Weir of Association B (Table 14). 

The soils of Association C are poorly 
to moderately well drained and occur on 
flat to very steep topography. It is on 
the more nearly level areas that the soils 
with well-developed “claypans” such as 
Cisne and Wynoose have formed. 

Soil Association D— High terrace soils 
derived from loess 60 to 110 inches thick. 
Soil Association D occurs on the high 
terrace in the Pinkstaff area. The soils 
in this area include the light-colored 
Alford, Iona, and Whitson developed 
under forest vegetation; the dark- 
colored Herrick and Virden developed 
under grass vegetation; and the moder- 
ately dark-colored Breese developed 
under mixed forest and grass vegetation. 
Except for their terrace position and the 
fact that the loess is underlain by cal- 
careous sediments of Wisconsin age 
rather than leached Illinoian till, the 
soils of Association D are the same as 
those of Association A. The loess thick- 
ness of Association D is somewhat less 
than that of Association A, but like the 
loess on the uplands it tends to thicken 
as it approaches the Wabash river loess 
source. Some data from two soils, Alford 
and Whitson, are given in Table 13 and 
are discussed under Soil Association A. 

Sotl Association E—Upland and_ter- 
race souls derived from mixed, wind- 
blown sand and silt. Soil Association EK 
includes the heht-colored sandy loam 
and sandy soils, Kineaid, Roby, and 
Bloomfield, developed under forest vege- 


[ April, 


tation; and the moderately dark-colored 
grassland, loamy sand soil, Hagener. 7 

Keytesville, a light-colored silt loam 
soil, is also included in this association 
but only because it occurs in the same 
general area. It has a different parent} 
material than the other soils, having 
developed from less than 24 inches 0 
loess over bedrock. It is of very limite 
extent. 

The sandy soils of this association 
occur on both terrace and upland, Theys 
are derived from materials that were 
first brought down the Wabash and Em 
barrass rivers as the Wisconsin glacie 
melted, and that were later reworked b 
wind. These soils vary in the amount off 
clay accumulated in the subsoil. Bloom 
field and Hagener have very weakl 
developed B horizons and are therefore 
subject to rapid leaching. In Table 16 
are some data for a profile of Hagener. 

The soils of Association E have de 
veloped under a range of natural drain- 
age conditions. Keytesville is naturally 
poorly drained, Roby imperfectl 
drained, and the others well drained. 
Soil Association F — Wisconsin terrace 
soils derived from medium- to coarse- 
textured, water-laid sediments. The Wis 
consin-age, water-laid terraces 
Lawrence county are shown in Fig. 
in two associations. Association F in- 
cludes those soils that developed from 
medium- to coarse-textured materials 
laid down by relatively swift-flowing 
melt waters from the Wisconsin glacia- 
tion. Association G includes those soils 
developed from fine- to medium-texturall 
materials laid down in slack water 1 
relatively slow - flowing water. The 
boundary or separation of these two 
associations is not sharp, some medium- 
textured soils being placed in one group} 
and some in the other group mainly @1 
the basis of their geographical occu 
rence within the county. 
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Association F includes sandy loam, 
fine sandy loams, and loam soils for the 
most part, although Drury and Proctor, 
two silt loam soils, and Abington, a clay 
loam soil also occur in this area. 

Ruark, Cowling, Unity, Stonington, 

and Drury have developed under forest 
vegetation and are light colored. Natural 
drainage varied from very poor to well 
drained. Abington, Selma, Milroy, Orio, 
Omaha, Proctor, Carmi, and Stockland 
have developed under prairie grass or 
swamp grass vegetation and are moder- 
ately dark to dark colored. Natural 
drainage varied from very poor in the 
Abington to well drained in the Carmi 
(Table 12, page 77). Palestine and 
Billett, two naturally well-drained soils, 
have developed under mixed forest and 
grass vegetation and are moderately 
dark colored. It is also probable that 
some areas of Milroy, mentioned above 
as having developed under grass, had 
some forest present as well as grass 
vegetation. 
Soil Association G— Wisconsin terrace 
sous derived from fine- to medium-tex- 
tured, water-laid sediments. The most 
extensive soils of Association G are 
those terrace soils, McGary, Marissa, 
Patton, and Bonpas, that have de- 
veloped from Wisconsin-age, fine-tex- 
tured materials deposited as slack-water 
sediments. Also included in this associa- 
tion are some soils derived from me- 
dium-textured Wisconsin-age materials. 
These are the Sexton, Starks, and Cam- 
den soils. They are included in Associa- 
tion G because they occur in the same 
parts of Lawrence county, and_ since 
they are not extensive in area, could not 
be shown separately on the small scale 
map of Fig. 29. 

Patton and Bonpas are moderately 
dark to dark-colored, low-lying, nearly 
level, naturally poorly to very poorly 
drained soils developed under mixed 


prairie and swamp grass and forest vege 
tation. Bonpas shows very little if anyf 
influence of forest vegetation, whereas 
forest influence is usually evident i 
Patton. Marissa has developed under 
mixed forest and grass and is interme+ 
diate in many respects between Patton 
and McGary, a light-colored soil de 
veloped under forest. ' 

Sexton, Starks, and Camden are al 
light colored, having developed under 
forest vegetation. Sexton is naturalbyp 
poorly drained, Starks is imperfecthyp 


erately well to well drained. Some pro 
file data for Camden silt loam are given 
in Table 17. These data are considered 
representative of the Camden of Law- 
rence county. It may be somewhat more 
weathered than some Camden occurringt 
farther north in Illinois since it has 
slightly lower pH and lower base satura- 
tion values. On the other hand, the 
Lawrence county Camden has slightly 
higher calcium to magnesium ratios than 
some. Also it is not as shallow to sand 
as are many areas of Camden farther 
north and therefore probably not as 
drouthy. 


- 


Soil Association H —TIllinoian terrace 
soils derived from medium-texturedy) 
water-laid sediments. Soil Association H 
is composed of the light-colored Racoon, 
Flora, and Freeburg soils that have de 
veloped under forest vegetation and thet 
somewhat darker and _ thicker-surfaced 
Chauncey and Lukin soils developed 
under prairie These soils aref 
called Illinoian terrace soils even though} 
most of them probably have been influ j 

| 


a 
erass. 


enced by thin loess of Wisconsin age. In 
degree of weathering and development 
the soils of Association H are about 
comparable to Association C (upland 
soils derived from loess 30 to 45 inchall 
thick). 


Flora, a naturally poorly drained soil, | 


: 


| 


: 


d Freeburg, an imperfectly drained 
il, are underlain by mixed sediments 
obably washed from surrounding IIli- 
ian till. In some cases the underlying 
terial seems to be till that has been 
ly shghtly reworked by water. 
Racoon and Chauncey are naturally 
orly drained and Lukin is naturally 
perfectly drained. These three soils 
ually occur in colluvial areas where 
dium-textured sediments have been 
shed down from soils on surrounding 
eher areas. They have thicker A hori- 
ns or greater depth to the B horizon 
ore than 24 inches) than do Flora and 
eeburg. 

iL Association I — Bottomland soils 
rived from medium-textured, acid, 
ter-laid sediments. The three soils of 
sociation I, Bonnie, Belknap, and 
aron, are all light-colored silt loam 
ils that occur chiefly in the smaller 
ttomlands of Lawrence county. They 
ve developed from sediments washed 
wn from acid, upland loess and [lli- 
ian till soils. All these bottomland 
ils were forested, but it is difficult to 
termine the influence of the forest 
getation on them since the sediments 
om which they are derived were 
iginally light colored. 

Bonnie is naturally very poorly to 
orly drained and may have as much 
8 inches of a slightly darkened sur- 
ce layer. Belknap is imperfectly 
ained for the most part and the 
ightly darkened surface layer may 
ry from about 8 to 24 inches in thick- 
ess. Sharon is naturally moderately 
ell to well drained and usually has over 
| inches of slightly darkened surface 
il. 

oil Association J — Bottomland soils 
erived from fine- to coarse-textured, 
ightly acid to neutral, water-laid sedi- 
ents. Soil Association J is a broad 
rouping of bottomland soils which vary 
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from lght to dark in color. They may 
also be anywhere from well drained to 
very poorly drained. They have in com- 
mon the fact that their slightly acid to 
neutral character reflects the influence 
of sediments washed from Wisconsin- 
age materials. 

Birds, Wakeland, and Haymond (all 
light-colored silt loam soils) have about 
the same relationship to each other as 
do Bonnie, Belknap, and Sharon of As- 
sociation I. However they are not as 
acid or as highly leached as Bonnie, 
Belknap, and Sharon and probably have 
somewhat better water-holding and 
water-supplying capacities. 

Three other soils of this association 
having much in common, except natural 
drainage, are Sawmill, Tice, and Allison. 
Sawimill is naturally poorly drained and 
dark colored. Tice is also dark colored 
but is imperfectly drained. Allison is 
moderately dark colored and moderately 
well to well drained. These three soils 
are all silty clay loams throughout their 
profiles with the exception that in the 
Sawmill a clay loam type also was 
mapped. Ambraw clay loam, a moder- 
ately dark-colored, poorly drained soil 
would also fit into this same subgroup 
of the slightly acid to neutral bottom- 
lands. 

Petrolia and Beaucoup silty clay 
loams are often closely associated in 
Lawrence county. Both are naturally 
very poorly to poorly drained. Petrolia 
is light colored but may have as much 
as 8 inches of slightly darkened surface 
soil. Beaucoup is moderately dark 
colored. 

Landes fine sandy loam and Perks 
sand are closely associated and usually 
occur near the channels of the Wabash 
and Embarrass rivers. Both are natur- 
ally well drained. Perks, in general, may 
be of very recent origin, and in Lawrence 
county some rather large areas of gravel 
are included. Perks is light colored 
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ereas Landes varies from light to 
oderately dark colored. 

The two remaining soils of Associa- 
n J, Wabash and Darwin, are both 
turally very poorly drained, low-lying, 
e-textured (silty clay or clay) soils. 
abash is dark colored and Darwin is 
oderately dark colored. Many areas 
these two soils in Lawrence county 


COUNTY 87 


are still swampy since they are often 
difficult to drain and cultivate. 

Some physical and chemical data for 
Darwin clay are given in Table 18. The 
particle size distribution in Table 18 
shows that this profile is a silty clay 
but nearly a clay. This soil has one of 
the very highest cation exchange capac- 
ities of any Hlhinois soil analyzed to date. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND CLIMATE 


op acreages and livestock numbers. 
awrence county is mainly agricultural, 
though oil is an important industry. 
ecording to U.S. Census data, about 75 
85 percent of the total area of the 


county has been in farms since 1890. 
The upland areas, which he between 
about 440 and 640 feet above sea level, 
are used mainly for corn, soybeans, 
wheat, hay, and pasture. The terrace 


PERCENT OF LAND USED FOR VARIOUS GROPS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
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CORN 


WV SOYBEANS 


PASTURE AND OTHER 
LAND IN FARMS 


3 WINTER WHEAT 


OATS 


TAME HAY 


MMMM WOODLAND AND OTHER 
UNIMPROVED LAND 


7 LAND NOT IN FARMS 


ERCENT OF TOTAL 


sean 


1890 
igures on the percent of land in 


S307 
pasture and in woodland and other unimproved land 


Re 
SSS 


1940 1950 


ere not available for 1890. Soybeans did not put in an appearance until 1930, but 


ince then the acreage has greatly increased. 


(Fig. 30) 
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soils are used mainly for cropland, with 
a high percentage of wheat beg grown 
on the Allison prairie area between Law- 
renceville and Vincennes, Indiana. Bot- 
tomlands are used mostly for corn and 
soybeans. 

The percentages of land in Lawrence 
county used for various crops and other 
purposes are given in Fig. 30. The acre- 
ages of corn and wheat have remained 


fairly constant over the years. The acr 
age of oats has shown a steady declin 
whereas soybean acreage has increase 
almost ten times since 1930. The acrea 
of tame hay was fairly constant fro 
1890 to 1940 but declined in 1950. 

Livestock numbers were lower in 195 
than in 1890 (Fig. 31). Dairy cattl 
sheep, and horses and mules have show} 
gradual downward trends with minc 


2S 
THOUSANDS OF ANIMALS 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 


MM SWINE 


= DAIRY CATTLE 


BEEF CATTLE SHEEP 


= HORSE AND MULES 


LO |. 


ceptions over the years. Beef cattle 
mbers were at a peak in 1890 and a 
in 1910. Since 1910 they have 


dually increased in number. Swine . 


mbers were highest in 1890 and sec- 
d highest in 1950 with a low in 1940. 


mate. Data from the Olney weather 
tion in Richland county over the 
riod from 1897 through 1944 show that 

the Lawrence county area the mean 
ly temperature was 78.1° F. and the 
an January temperature was 32.1° F. 
ne average date of the last killing frost 
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in the spring was April 17 and the aver- 
age date of the first killing frost in the 
fall was October 20. Thus the average 
growing season was 186 days. 

The average annual rainfall from 
1887 through 1946 was 40.81 inches, 
with a low of 25.56 inches in 1936 and 
a high of 63.75 inches in 1945. Average 
snowfall from 1899 through 1944 was 
17.2 inches. The average rainfall from 
1921 through 1946 during the growing 
season, April through September, was 
23.08 inches, with a low of 9.81 inches in 
1936 and a high of 36.75 inches in 1945. 
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MEANINGS OF SOME TECHNICAL TERMS 


Alluvial sediment — particles of matter of different size carried by running 
water and left on the flood plains. 

Calcareous — said of soils containing enough limestone to effervesce, or bubble, 
when dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid is poured on them. 

Claypan — compact soil horizon high in clay content and having a rather abrupt 
textural change from the overlying horizon. 

Colluvial — said of soils which are formed from material that has been washed 
or moved short distances down slope. 

Compact — said of soils that are difficult to penetrate, being made up of particles 
so closely packed that there is relatively little pore space between them. 
Concretions — small hard nodules, or lumps, of mixed composition, shapes, and 
coloring (limestone concretions and dark rounded pellets of iron-manganese 

are common). 

Depressional — said of soils that occur in low-lying areas that have either no 
surface outlets for the water that accumulates or only poorly developed 
outlets. 

Drift — see Glacial drift. 


Free lime — natural lime mixed with the other soil material, making soils calear- 
eous (see calcareous above). 


Friable — easily crumbled or crushed in the fingers; a desirable physical condi- 
tion in soils. 


Glacial drift — any material carried by the ice or waters of glaciers and de- 
posited either as layers of particles sorted by size or as mixed materials. 


Glacial till— mixed materials deposited by glacial ice and not laid down in 
layers. 


Horizon — see Soil horizon. 


Leached — dissolved and washed out of or down through the soil. This has 
happened with the more soluble materials, such as limestone. 


Leguminous — a term applied to plants that, through bacteria on their roots, 
have the power to take nitrogen from the air. 


Loess — fine dust or silty material transported by the wind and deposited on the 
land. In the Midwest the loess is largely of glacial origin. The grinding action 
of the glacial ice reduced great quantities of rocks to “rock flour.” This fine 
material was, for the most part, deposited as sediment by glacial streams in 
their flood stage. Later, during dry periods, it was picked up by the wind 
and deposited on the surrounding areas. 


Mapping unit — as used here a mapping unit is a subdivision of a soil type hav- 
ing limited range in slope and limited range in thickness of remaining surface 


and subsurface soil, but having a large enough area to be shown on the soil 
map. 
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eutral — a neutral soil is one that has neither an acid nor an alkaline reaction. 


utwash, glacial outwash — sediment, often sandy and gravelly, deposited in 
layers in valleys or on plains by water from a melting glacier. 


arent materials — geological deposits and formations, such as rock, till, loess, 
etc., from which soils develop. 


ercent slope —the slant or gradient of a slope stated in percent; for example 
a 15-percent slope is a slope that changes 15 feet in elevation for each 100 
feet horizontal distance. 


lastic — said of soils that, when moist, are capable of being molded or modeled 
without breaking up; an undesirable condition, the opposite of friable. 


Plowsole —a dense, compacted layer of soil just beneath the surface which 
interferes with root penetration and the movement of air and moisture. 


Profile — see Soil profile. 

Siltpan — compact soil horizon high in silt and relatively low in clay content. 
When dry, it is very hard and brittle. When moist, the apparent cementation 
disappears. 

Soil complex —two or more soil types that occur together in a more or less 
regular pattern, and are so intimately associated geographically that they 
cannot be separated by boundaries on the soil map at the scale used. 


Soil horizon—a term used for a natural structural division or layer of soil 
parallel to the land surface and different in appearance and characteristics 
from the layers above and below it. 

Soil profile —a vertical section of soil through and including all of its horizons. 

Soil structure — the arrangement of individual soil particles of sand, silt, and 
clay into larger, variously shaped aggregates or clusters. Among the types 
of soil structure are the following: 

Blocky — shaped like a cube or block with sharp angles between the sides of 
the cube; three dimensions about equal. 

Platy — platelike with the vertical dimension much smaller than the other 
two. 

Prismatic — similar to blocky but with the vertical dimension greater than 
the other two. Angles between the sides or faces of the prismlike clusters 
are sharp. 

Nutlike — shaped like a nut. Somewhat similar to blocky but more rounded; 
three dimensions about equal. 

Till — see Glacial till. 

Topography — the lay of the land surface; as rolling topography, nearly level 
topography, ete. 

Weathered — disintegrated and decomposed by the action of natural elements, 
such as air, rain, sunlight, freezing, thawing, etc. Weathered soils are soils 
that have been leached and changed physically and chemically. 
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SOIL REPORTS PUBLISHED 


Adams, 24 
Bond, 8 
Boone, 65 
Bureau, 20* 
Calhoun, 53 
Cass, 71 
Champaign, 18 
Christian, 73 
Clay, 1 
Clinton, 57 
Coles, 44 
Cumberland, 69 
DeKalb, 23* 
DeWitt, 67 
Douglas, 43 
DuPage, 16 
Edgar, 15 
Edwards, 46 
Effingham, 48 
Fayette, 52 
Ford, 54* 
Fulton, 51 
Grundy, 26 
Hancock, 27 
Hardin, 3 
Henderson, 77 


Henry, 41 
Iroquois, 74** 
Jackson, 55 
Jasper, 68 
Johnson, 30 
Kane, 17 
Kankakee, 13 
Kendall, 75 
Knox, 6 
Lake, 9 
LaSalle, 5 
Lawrence, 78 
Lee, 37 


Livingston, 72** 


Logan, 39 
Macon, 45 
Macoupin, 50 
Marion, 34 
Marshall, 59 
Mason, 28 
McDonough, 7 
McHenry, 21 
McLean, 10 
Menard, 76 
Mercer, 29 
Morgan, 42 


* No longer available for distribution. 
** Reports No. 74 for Iroquois county and No. 72 for Livingston 
county replace Nos. 22 and 25 previously published for these 


two counties. 


Moultrie, 2 
Ogle, 38 
Peoria, 19 
Piatt, 47 

Pike, 11 
Putnam, 60 
Randolph, 32 
Rock Island, 31 
Saline, 33 
Sangamon, 4 
Schuyler, 56 
Shelby, 66 

St. Clair, 63 
Stark, 64 
Tazewell, 14 
Vermilion, 62* 
Wabash, 61 
Warren, 70 
Washington, 58 
Wayne, 49 
Whiteside, 40 
Will, 35 
Winnebago, 12 
Woodford, 36 


Much new information about soils has been obtained since the 
older soil maps and reports in the above list were printed, espe- 
cially Nos. 1 to 53, which were issued before 1933. For many areas 
this newer information is necessary if the maps and other soil 
information in the reports are to be correctly interpreted. Help 
in making these interpretations can be obtained by writing to the 
Department of Agronomy, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


WHAT TREATMENTS DO MY SOILS NEED 


WHAT KINDS OF SOIL OCCUR ON MY FARM? 
Be oes 
40 4 


MAKE THEM YIELD THEIR BEST? 


WHAT CROP YIELDS CAN | EXPECT? 


oat a oe 
This Soil Report aims to answer these, as well Sa 
other questions for the farmers and Jande 
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